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THE SMILE OF CONTENT. 


The Hoe’s Sauce smile is the smile of those who thoroughly enjoy their food, 

and if you use Hoe’s Sauce, that smile will be yours; there would be no 

longing for something fresh for lunch, or a change for dinner-a dash of 

Hoe’s Sauce in the soup, with the fish, joint, or fowl, or even with the 

cheese, is all that is required to make the meal thoroughly enjoyable. 
Cultivate the Hoe’s Sauce smile—it’s worth it. 


HOE'S SAUCE 


-  ghould he a weekly item on your grocery list. 


The CORNER and BORDER 


1 THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LOW 
ve © COST FLOOR COVERING MADE. 


form such an amazingly beautiful finish to this durable Hoor covering that no home is perfect without it. 
Here you have a floor material as richly effective as an expensive carpet suuare, vet different from 

carpet—it keeps good for many years, and gathers ne dirt or dust. e 

Think how excellent this is for the home where there are children whose health must be carefully ‘ 

‘sidered, and: what a boon Li-nola is to the housewife who wishes to study economy as well as beauty. 


No other floor covering is just the same as Li-nola—the corner and border which provide such a Nege 
ownin re ll feature Yds, Yds. Jaye ality PQnsnts 
g touch are a patented feature. _ anime Sek we OE BB 
_ Let us show Li-nola to you either by means of our book of desigus, or here if you will call. 3 tw 4 border)” “17-0 110 0 
\vither way finds you importuned to buy. We wish to show Li-nola to you so that you cin Set ® ine = $8 s 
“uy and see that it stands alone among beautiful floor coverings. Auy other sizes at prepartiouate [ries 
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This well- 
known stand- 
ard aperient 
gently stimulates 

the liver, the body’ Ss 
filter. 

_ With this important organ 
working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves nor- 
mal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, 
a clear brain, a hearty appetite and a 
good digestion are sure to follow. 

Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or 
weakening effects. The safest and best tonic 
and digestive regulator. 


Prepared onfy by J.C. ENO Ltd.,‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, SE. 


' Sold by Chemists and. Stores Everywhere. 
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(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 
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No. 1191. “Bow Rares." 
Park Player's prefer Tennis | 
g IZ 
\a— -* May Ist saw the opening 
Dh ‘4 of the summer games’ season 


in the public parks. 

Here are some official 
figures in regard to the 
various games played in 
London County Council 
arks and commons last 
summer. The'Council provided 478 cricket pitches 
on which nearly 20,000 (19,736 to be exact) 
games were played. 

These figures refer to reserved pitches only, no 
record being kept of the many games played on 
unreserved ground. 

Lawn tennis makes a brave showing with 504 
courts and 126,147 games played thereon, For 
lovers of Drake’s game, the Council provided 110 
rinks, and 12,314 games of bowls were fought out 
on them. . 

On thirty-two lawns 1,598 games of croquet were 
decided, while there wore just ovcr 4,000 contests 
at quoits. 

Of course, last summer was wet, and the figures 
chow, with two exceptions, a decrease on the previous 
year, 

These exccptions are croquet and quoits. There 
was a big slump in cricket, nearly 5,000 fewer games 
having been played than in 1911. 


CoxsTaBLe: ‘What's the trouble?” 

Brown (half-seas over): “I’m looking for my 
umbrella.” 
amas “Why, man, you've got it in your 
rand !” 

Brown: “Thanksh! If you hadn't told me I'd 
have gone home without it!” 


ee 


Doctor: “Madam, your husband must have 
absolute rest.” 

Mrs. Chatterbox ; ‘ Well, doctor, he won't listen 
to me.” 

Doctor: “A very good beginning, madam, a 
very good beginning.” 


You're Fittest * Five. 


Ir is a enrious fact in 
psychology that nobody can 
stay at the same mental 
and physical level for 
twenty-four hours together. 

In the morning you are 
more matter-of-fact, for 

; instance, than later in the 
day, It is in the morning that the best brain- 
work is done, too—brain-work of the sort that 
requires industry and clear-thinking. And it is 
uhout eleven in the morning that your body 
rcaches its highest point of encrgy. In other 
words, you are stronger, though almost imper- 
veptibly, at eleven in the morning than at three in 
the afternoon. 

You reach that highest point twice in the day, 
for about five in the afternoon the muscular energy 
has risen again, But from five onward it declines 
steadily all through the evening and on till between 
{wo and three a.m. It is then that the physical 
«nd mental powers reach their lowest ebb. More 
deaths take place then than during any other hour 
of the day. Even people in good health fecl 
intensely depressed then, if awake, and this is not 
merely a matter of sleeplessness. Workers on 
night duty feel it even if they have ample sleep by 
‘lay. Wellington declared that “two o'clock in 
the morning courage” was the rarest sort. 


Money, Watches, Stylo Pens, Sealing Waw Sets, 


_tofo INTEREST: 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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WEEK ENDING MAY 10, 1913. 


SHOPLIFTERS HATE WET DAYS. 

SHOpLIFTERS never work on rainy days. The 
reason for this is that they like crowds and never 
go into shops that are half-empty. 

Lhe bigger the crowd the better the shoplifter 
likes it, because then the shop assistants and others 
are so busy that they cannot pay special attcntion 
to everybody. 

For that reason your average shop thief welcomes 
a bright day for a well-advertised sale, and often 
succeeds in making £30 or £40 in a week out of the 
proceeds of her stolen goods. 

Shoplifters are always caught in the long run. 
Pickpockets, burglars, and nike criminals stand 2 
far better chance of going undetected than the 
shop thief, 


LOOK OUT FOR OUR 
BIG NOVEL CONTEST 
: : NEXT FRIDAY: : 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., May 5. 
It is better to overshoot the mark than to fall 
short; it shows that the fault isn’t in the ammunition. 


Tacs., May 6. 

There is no such a thing as getting to the top of 
the ladder in this world; if we reach the top 
rung, then we mourn because the ladder isn’t 
longer. 


Wed., May 7. 

Love is like the measles; we can’t have it bad but 
once, and the later in life we have it the harder it 
goes with us. 


Thurs., May 8. 

The higher up we got, the mure we are watched— 
the rooster on the top of the church stceple is of 
more’ importance, although he is tin, than two 
roosters in a barnyard. 

Fri., May 9. 

Yhe reason that most marriage: are failures is 
because aftor the wedding both husband and wife 
throw away the bait with which they caught each 
other. 

Sat., May 10. 

Kisses are love's asaots, quarvels its liabilities, 
Sun., May 11. 

Introduce wisdom into a love affair, and you 
wreck it. 


Do you like serial stories ? Yes. 


Do you like everybody's serial 
stories ? . . ° . No 


Do you like OUR serial stories ? 
Rather! 


In That Case You Will Like 


“HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY.” 


It Starts Next Friday in Our 


Whitsun Number. 


———————————! 
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Ong PENNY. 


Ceylon’s'Creepers 


Is Ceylon a “creeper” means 
a young Briton who, on pay- 
ment of a heavy premium, has 
been lured out there to learn 
tea or rubber planting. On 
» arrival he sometimes finds that 

. the plantation exists only in 
the imagination of the alleged proprietor. 

This, however, is rather a dangerous game. Move 
usually there is a plantation of sorts. But it is 
payee derelict, while the owner has perhaps 
a dozen other “ creepers” loafing about the place. 
They get small chance of learning anything, and 
degenerate into “ mean whites” and * remittance 
men.” 

Taking plantation pupils is such a profitable 
business that Ceylon is over-run with “ creepers.” 
who waste time and money learning or attempting 
to learn a business which is so overcrowded that 
it offers little or no prospect of future employment, 
even when the pupil has the luck to strike a genuine 
concern, 
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“ Say, Lawson, let me use your "phone, + i yous” 

“Certainly. What's the matter with yours 

“It’s all right. I want to telephone to my wite 
that I’m going to bring a man to dinner.” 

“Well?” 

“ He's eitting in my room now, and I hate to have 
him watch my face when my wile tells me whité 
she thinks of the proposition.” 


— eee 


Dixen: “Look, waiter! A grey hair in’ the 
soup!” . a 
Warren: “Ab, M’sieur is like me. Mésieur 


regret also ze lectle blonde cook who is gone 


The Whistling Boy » Healthy 


ry 4 

wy Ce Ir rag-time has dene 
nothing else, it has brought 
hack the whistling bey. 
The whistling boy. ae. 
cording to a speaker re. 
cently, was in danger of 
dyin out, Of late years 
he has been heard less and 
Joss in the streets, probadly owing to the hustling 
habit we are growing ints. 

Thanks, however. to the advent of rag-time he has 
given up hurrying for a bit and taken up whistling 
again. 

‘And this is a very good thing, too, for whistling 
has a decided health valuc. 

A doctor stated recenily that boys should Le 
encouraged to whistle as mich as they like, pro- 
vided, of course, they do not make nuisance: of 
themselves, Whistling he stated, was one of the 
finest exercises for the lungs. and he ueged peoplo 
with weak lungs to whistle as often and as much 33 
they possibly could white they were walking about. 

Next time, then, when you hear a boy chirping 
“Hitchy Koo” or some other ditty throug 
his puckered lips, dop't scowl at him, he may 
be strengthening himself against attacks of bion 
chitis or pneumonia. 

Whistling, too, breeds cheerfulness and this 
ia another reason why it should he encouraged. 
No one whistles when he is in a bad temper, and 
if the boss comes to the oftice in the morning 
blowing a tune through his teeth, you may be 
sure he is in a happy frame of mind. 


and Blue Bird Brooches offered in this week's fovtlines . 
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THE WORLD'S BEST STORIES. 


Apis eek Fle Jor 


That Awkward Word. | 

Dr. Norman Porritt, the consulting surgeon of 
the Royal Infirmary at Huddersfield, has been 
telling some amusing stories about the experiences 
of medical men. 

It is nothing uncommon, he says, to find 3 
patient to whom a doctor has been called suffering 
from a disease quite different from that mentioned 
in the message that the doctor has received. 

Onco a doctor received a note asking him to 
come at once to a case of smallpox, but on arriving 
at the patient’s bedside the doctor found that it 
was merely a case of rheumatism. 

** But this is very plainly not smallpox,” he 
said to the writer of the note. 
it was smallpox ?” 

“* Well, doctor,” was the reply, “‘ to tell you the 
truth we knew it was rheumatism. But there 
was nobody in the house could spell rheumatism, 
and we thought smallpox would do just as well 
till you came, and perhaps bring you quicker.”* 


Other ! 


Dr. Porritt does not mind telling a story against 
himself. He says that on one occasion he was 
called’ to a butcher's shop to examine some meat 
that had been condemned by the medical officer 
of health as being unfit for human consumption. 

When the case came on for hearing in the local 
police court, one of the witnesses, a butcher, was 
asked, “Who were present when the meat was 
examined ?”* 

To which the witness answered quite seriously, 
Dr. Porritt and a number of other butchers |” 


The Deceptive Footlights. 

Tur revival of Lady Frederick at the “Globe 
Theatre is very welcome, for ‘it enables one to 
renew acquaintance with Miss Ethel Irving in her 
favourite part. 

Recently Miss Irving told this amusing theatrical 
story. 

A small touring company was going the round of 
some of the provincial towns, and everywhere the 
audiences were delighted with the juvenile leading- 
lady. She was so bright and fresh and girlish that 
the entire male portion of the audiences promptly 
fell in love with her. 

One evening a youthful admirer sought out the 
manager of the company, a rather fine-looking, 
bearded man, and proceeded to fish for an intro- 
duction to the charming little lady. 

He had, he said, enjoyed her acting so much. 
“It must be very pleasant to know her,’’ he sug- 
gested. ‘‘I-expect you who sce her so often are 
very fond of her?” 

** Well, yes,” admitted the manager. 
suppose I am rather fond of her.’’ 

** Perhaps you’ve known her for some time ?” 
suggested the admirer. 

** Yes, quite a long time,” agreed the manager. 

** But it can’t be so very long,” protested the 
other; ‘‘ she’s. little moro than a girl!’ Then a 
horrid suspicion came to him. ‘“‘ You—you're not 
her husband, are you ?’’ he faltered. 

‘No; oh, no!’’ said the manager, “I’m her son!” 


“Yes, I 


Something in His Favour. 

ANOTHER of Miss Irving's storics is about a very 
kind-hearted man who could never be brought to 
say an unkind word about anybody. 

One day a friend expostulated with him. 

‘* Look here,” he said, “ it’s all very well being 
charitable, and all that, but you can carry that sort 
of thing too far. Now, there’s Blank. Can you 
honestly find a single good point about Blank ? ”’ 

The kind-hearted man was rather taken aback, 
for Blank was a very, very bad man, and it seemed 
impossible to find anythimg good to say about him. 

At last he gave a little sigh of relief. “ Well,” he 
said slowly, “ you must admit that Blank has the 
‘nest whiskers you've ever seen |” 


Disgraceful Either Way. 

Mr. Mataeson Lana, who is appearing as 
Vharles Surface in Sir Herbert Tree's beautiful 
sroduction of The School for Scandal at His 
Majesty's Theatre, has been very highly praised 
ty the critics. It has not always been thus, 


“Why did you say” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


however, for on one occasion a member of 
Mr. Lang's audience disapproved of him very 
stone y. . . : 
It happencd while he and his wife, Miss Hutin 
Britton, were playing in the West Indies. One 
night, during a performance of Shakespeare's 
Richard the Third a big negro in the audience 
got very excited while Lang, as Richard, was 
annoying the unhappy Lady Anne, played by Miss 
Britton. * Mr. Lang noticed the negro's agitation, 
but thought nothing of it until after the perform- 
ance, when he was told that the negro wanted to 
sec him. : . 
Rather curious to know what was the matter with 
him, he allowed the man to be shown into his 
dressing-room. He came in, and, without any 
beating about the bush, he blurted out, “ Why do 
you treat the Lady Anne like that ?”, 
_ A little taken aback, Mr. Lang replied, “ But 
she is not really Lady Anne.” 
‘Who is she, then ?”” the negro demanded. 
“She is my wife," Mr. Lang explained. : 
“Then you have no right to treat your wife 
so!” shouted the negro angrily. . 
All Mr. Lang's explanations failed to pacify him, 
and it was with some difficulty that he got -rid 
of him again, 


A Little Doubtful. 

Some inquisitive person says he has discovered 
that only two members of our present Government 
speak French with anything like a decent accent, 
and he even casts doubts on the ability of our 
Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, to spoak 
this, ‘“‘ the language of diplomacy.” 

One is reminded of the story told of a representa- 
tive of the Foreign Office who was on the point of 
setting out for a great international conference of 
statesmen in Paris. 

“T suppose,” said the chief at the last minute, 
** you can speak French ? ” ~ 

“Oh, yes,” was. the confident reply. “I’ve 
been in Paris several times, and I never have any 
trouble in making the hotel people and the cab- 
drivers understand me.” 

“* Quite so,” replied the Minister ; “ but how very 
awkward it will be for you if there are no waiters 
nor cabdrivers at the conference,” , 


Taking Precautions. 


Grorce Rosey, the famous comedian, is telling: 


this stgry. 

A man carrying a small handbag such as “ com- 
mercials ”’ use entered a barber's shop and proceeded 
to take various things out of the bag. 

“T don’t think I want anything to-day,” said 
the barber. . 

The other showed him a bottle. 
fine bay rum,” he said. 

“Possibly,” said the barber; “but I’ve got 
plenty.” 

“Shaving-soap,” said the other, p:oducing a 
packet. 

“No, thanks! ”’ replied the barber. 

“Face powder,” said the caller, 
another packet. : 

** No; it’s no good,” said the barber. ‘‘ I-must 
get rid of my present stock first.” 

Apparently undaunted, the other produced 
various other things: a bottle of hair tonic, 
a pot of pomade, a tube of face cream, and 
so on. 

‘* No, no, no!’ said the barber desperately. 
tell you I don’t want any of them.” 

“J know you don't,” was the calin reply. 

“Then why do you ask me to buy them?” 
demanded the barber. ° 

“I didn’t ask you to buy them,” declared the 
other. ‘I didn’t come here to sell anything. I 
only came to have a shave and a hair-cut. But I 
wanted to show you before we started that I’ve got 
all the toilet articles I want, and it’s no good 
pestering me to buy any. So now get on with it!” 


“ This is a very 


producing 


acre 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Daily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere, One Halfpenny. 


WEEK FxpIxG 
AY 10. 1915. 


SCAFFOLD GOOD-BVES, 


Some Dramatic Last Words on the Scaffold.” 


‘Charles Peace Asked Repeatedly for a Cup of W:: - 


CALLEMIN, one of the three motor |... 
guillotined reeently, exclaimed to one of thew, : 
as he was dréssing for the last time : 

“I don’t need much clothing for such » .. - 
journey.” Just before he was executed he «... 
a glimpse of the crowd in the distance, aid :: 

‘“‘ Ah, is it not a beautiful thing to sce a a» 
agony!” 

-And that was the man who thought it aj. °. 
see others in agony ! 

Those dreadful few minutes before ay -) 
launched into eternity have been responsi!j- 
many dramatic and ghastly scenes. ‘The - , 
desire to prolong his life, if only for a few ws . 
seconds, is irresistible. 

When Charles Peace was on the scaficld, 
wood, the executioner, stepped forward to plo. : 
white cap on the criminal’s head. si. 
minute !’’ cried Peace excitedly, “ I want to ini! 
the reporters.” 

He was allowed to speak—bound, shiverine. 
almost bloodless. After he had spoken, Mur. 
again stepped forward, but Peace repelled iis. 
hoarsely asked for a little water. 

No attention was paid to his reque~!. 4) + 
exccutioner drew the cap over his head.‘ . 
demned man, from under the cap, again ii~'. 
a cup of water, and cried out that the rs 
tuo tight and hurt him. At that moment Min. 
drew the bolt and the scene was over. 

bd “1 am Jack the——.”’ 

Neil Cream, the doctor who sent a nul. 
women to a dreadful death by strychnine pois _. 
suffered terribly during his last moments on c: 
At the very last moment he tried to gain a i::.. 
longer lease of life. As the executioner pulled ° 
lever which released the bolts, Cream huniv . 
cried out, “ Stop a minute—I am Jack the 

The sentence was never finished, though to °: 
day many people believe that the American i -. 
was the author of the outrages that sent a wise 
terror over the East End of London in 18ss. 

One of the most dramatic scenes un the scar. 
in recent years was enacted when Dougal, the \! 
Farm murderer, was executed in 1943. 

Billington adjusted the white cap, and. ali: 
final glance round, grasped the lever. At 1!..° 
moment his attention was drawn to the chapl.: 
who had pushed his way forward to the very ed: 
of the drop, and was motioning to him to =10). 

With his hand on the lever, Billington wane. 

“Guilty or not. guilty, Dougal?” askel «+ 
clergyman, in a shrill, nervous voice. 

There was no reply. ; 

“Guilty or not guilty ?”’ again asked tlie c= - 
man. 

This time Dougal replied. His head tun: 
the direction of the voice, and from beneati. *': 
white cap the dying man replied hoarsely : 

* Guilty!” 

At that moment Billington pulled tlhe |. 
and the heavy doors fell down with a cra-::. 

“You Will Let Me Off, Won’t You?" 

One of the last executions attended by (.! 
was that of James O’Connor for the mure:: 
James Gaffney. One of the journalists j~ 
at the execution described it afterwards in i: 
sentences. 

“IT could not turn my eyes from the drup. 
crash! Athud! ‘The rope flies loosely in ths « 

“With a vault, Father Bonté (the priest pr! 
sprang into, the pit. I followed him. Preyir' 
up against the wooden partition lay OC . 
the broken rope round his neck and the white 
over his eyes. The good cleric at once dw 
the cap and loosened the noose. Seizing my. 0~ 
with his two pinioned hands, O’Connor exeliin 

‘** T stood it bravely, didn’t 12 You willl: 1» 
off now, won’t you?’ : : 

“Think of the horror of that appeal! Biv ° 
law must be obeyed. A new rope was prs’ 
Calcraft again pulled the lever, and Jamncs OC" 
was dead.” os 

Among the last words of great criminals, }’..'' 
the poisoner’s, ‘The sentence is just, thoen °"' 
evidence is ‘false’; Rush’s, who murdere! *! 
Isaac Jermy and his son, “ Don’t hurry—take — 
take time ”’; Fauntleroy, the great banker a 
for the Great Secret " ; and Mrs. Pearcey’s “Ri. 
convicted, but on unjust evidence,” bave In 
historical, 


= 


“111 at once,”’ said the boaster, relating one of his exciting adventures, ‘‘I found myself 01F 


wine ESO + PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


London Firemen Made Here 


it is to hoist an insensible person from the ground 
on to your shoulders when you know how —the 
recruits take it in turns to flop to the ground 
‘“insensible ’"—when you are terrified by an awful 
cry of ‘ fire!” 

Long before you have discovered that the cry 
comes from the top tower of the headquarters, and 
that grey smoke is beginning to belch forth from 
a lower window, a fire bell is clanging, horses are 
stamping impatiently round a corner, and sixteen 
young men are rushing to their posts. 

“Oh, yes, it’s a fire right enough,” Jaughed an 
officer to whom I turned in surprise ; “ it’s straw 
burning up there and it’s got to be put out.” 

It was not long before it was put out. The long 
escape was shot up to the top of the tower, and 
half a dozen helmeted firemen, one with a nozzle of 
a hose slung round his shoulder, others carrying 
scaling ladders in their right hands and snapping 
at the rungs of the escape with their left hands, 
literally rushed aloft. 

Leaving the man with the lose to attend to the 
burning mass inside, the others went on with their 
ladders. Hooking them to window sills, ledges, 
and anything that afforded a grip, they swung 
and swayed up to the top of the tower in a way 
frightening to behold. For raw recruits the daring 
of the men was astonishing. 


All Raw Recuits. 


“ But surcly these are experienced firemen?” 
I asked the officer standing beside me in the 

uadrangle. 

“No,” he said, “ they're all raw, all new to the 
work within the last three months—three months 
is the probation period, ycu know. But tlien 
you see, most of them are ex-service men—soldicrs 
‘and sailors. At one time Navy experience was a 
necessary qualification for anyone wanting to become 
a London fireman, but it isn't so now.” 

‘the star turn is the putting out of a real fire. A rope swished down from the tower as he spoke. 
You have scarcely started to tell yourself how easy | Two firemen grabbed at it, held it tight and shoulder 
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NO MORE USELESS WEDDING PRESENTS. 


has just b suggested that le should give sensible presents—such as paying a year’s rent for the happy bride and bridegroom—instead 
yegeeer P At pee of useless knicknacks for the sideboard. Here are a few suggestions. 


high, and then what at first scemed to be an 
unconscious human form came sliding and twisiing 
down it. Fora secend the luokers-on were thrilled 
into silence, and then. as the figure came closer, 
some of the women burst into little laughs ; it was 
a dummy, not a person, that had been rescued su 
quickly and _ skilfully. 

The fire was put out, the firemen had recklessly 
made their perilous descent to earth once more, 
the engines and escape had vanished as speedily 
as they had come—and a dozen firemen wero 
holding out a shect in a coraey cf the quadrangle 
and other firemen were appearing at « window, 
balancing themselves for a momctit and then 
stiffly: hurtling through the air and landing iu the 
shect with a crack. 


Three Months to Make a Fireman. 


And so the best free afternoon’s entertaininent 
you can get in all London went on. A fireinan, 
who leoked very much like some grim executi net 
as he walked round for the spectators to see him, 
showed the use of the smoke-helmet ; there wa+ 
more 1cscue work from the ruof by lines, this time 
with real. live men, not dummies, as subjeci= ; 
there was a demonstration of first-aid to the 
injured ; and, last of all, but ly no means the least 
thrilling, there vas a “call” and turn-out by 
trained mer. tuo engines und an escape dashing 
madly along the Southwark Bridge Road, while 
policemen held up all other traffic. 

“And now,” said one of the officers to me, when 
it was all over for the afternoon, “ you've had a 
peep at how London's firemen are made. But 
only a peep, mind you; it takes three: montlix to 
make a fireman—it used to be six weeks, but they've 
altered that, and they're at it here twice a day, 
six times a week. 

“Pay? Oh, 25s. a week during training. and 
26a. 6d. a week, to begin, on getting osted to i 
station. They are all trained here, and I supjx-+3 
we make about a hundred new firemen a year.” 
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“GG go Lib i 
. P. Doudlefou Pays a Visit to the L. F. B's. 
Be arent and Gets a Wonderful Entertainment 
Free of Charge. 
Tur best free afternoon's entertainment you can 
gt in all London is watching the making of 


southwark Bridge Road—it is less than five minutes’ 
alk from London Bridge, and you can get a ticket 
admitting you there any Wednesday afternoon— 
when I arrived, busily engaged in physical drill. 
‘That sounds rather dull, perhaps, but it isn’t ; go 
and see for yourself, as I and thirty or so others 
wid--two-thirds of the spectators were women, 
eddly cnough—and you will agree. 

London’s firemen are made at the double ; they 
are always running against the clock, trying to save 
n second here, to steal one there. There are no 
stage waits 3° turn ” follows “ turn,” all performed 
iw the same actors, with breathless speed and 
piccision, and in silenee, save for the sharp words of 
the officer in command. 

They Put Out a Real Fire. 

Altogether there are twelve items in the after- 
noon's programme, and tho whole performance 
lictg about forty minutes. No music-hall stage 
manager could hope to et his various acts on 
quicker than London’s embryo firemen work before 
their little audience. 


Mournful Relative :- Ive boughr 
3s a wedding present, a dozen 
bottles of cough mixture. You'll 
em in our 
climate .' 


tal by \) 


SI 


ur wedding 
preserf, dears : y s chimney 


sweeping whic 


= Cure Meat Man :- . ich bur stingy relatives 
his is Mr Jones wedding presen will ponder on what 
ir, w six month's supply of wedding present to give 


cat's meat. under the new system=-] 2 and get off cheaply. 


—Standing at the brink of a yawning chasm.” One of his listeners interrupted OF” 


i \ “Delia. and. the 


A Tale of Beauty and Her Beast—and a Poor Single Man. 


O man ever had a firmer faith in proverbs and 

pular sayings than Percy Pagnell once had, 

But since his adventure with Dclia—and the 
dog—he has lost every shred of it. 

It was at Westbeach that the meeting took place. 
.When Pagnell saw them first his admiration for the 
girl was only equalled by the repugnance he felt 
for ber canine companion. But the preverb ‘‘ Love 
me, love my dog” occurring to him, he decided to 
make friends with tho animal hoping thus to become 
friendly with it; mistresa. 

The animal was in a very cantankerous tenses 
Aggravated by the failure of his rapid effort to hobble 
his mistress with the coils of his leash, he made a 
desperate attcmpt to strangle himself with his collar. 
In bee haste to prevent the suicide of her charge, Miss 
Delia Duggins—for such was her name—let go her 
hold of her open sunshade. The breeze caught it 
and cagried it rapidly away. : 

Pagnell rushed forward to the rescue—of the sun- 

shade, which he clutched at just as it reached the 
water's edge. Just then the rebellious Dan, the dog, 
managed to break loose, and at once started inland at 
the top of its Pagnell, sunshade and all, rushed 
off after the dog. The animal did its breathless best 
until Pagnell was close upon it. Then Dan lay down 
wheezing, and refused to budge. 
. Pagnell did not try to coax the beast. Soon he 
returned triumphant. In his right hand he held the 
open sunshade, while Dan’s corpulence was clasped 
securely under his left arm. ever, even in his 
liveliest days, could Dan have shown greater agility 
in fetching and carrying than Pagnell did then. 

“* Oh, thank you so much! ”’ said Miss Duggins. 

Pagnell, as he placed the dog upon the ground as 
carefully as if it had been made of Dresden China, 
modestly remarked that it was nothing—nothing at 
all. Thus the acquaintance was made, and during the 
next few days Pagnell had many opportunities of 
improving it. One afternoon all three were seated 
together on a bench near the beach. Pagnell was in 
the middle, and while admiring Miss Duggins’ hands, 
which were lying in her lap, he slowly stroked Dan's 
pendant ears. 

** Dan seems to have taken quite a fancy to you, Mr. 
Pagnell,” observed Delia. 

* Yes—very glad—always been very fond of dogs— 
this one especially—good old fellow, then—felt quite 
lonely before he came, Miss Duggins, really.” 

* Really ?’”” said Delia, with a slight lifting of her 
pretty eyebrows. ‘‘ Then perhaps you would like to 
take him for a walk—a long walk?” 

“ A long walk ?” . 

“Yes. You sce, Mr. Pagnell, the poor. old ning 
has a bad habit of cating too much, and I am afrai 
he doesn’t get cnough exercise. Of course, I do my 
best for him, but I cannot take him for the really long 
walks he ought to have. You get on so well together, 
and I thought if you could take him for a really long 
walk, it—it would be so nice—for both of you.” 

** Delighted! Delighted!” declared Pagnell, rising 
at once. ‘*Come along, Dan, old fellow! That's 
the style! I'll start with him at once, but—er—won’t 
you come, too, Miss Duggins ?—er, just for part of 
the way?” 

“It_is really good of you,” said Delia sweetly. 
‘* But I have to meet a friend at the station in half an 
hour, and I think poor Dan will be far better off in 
your charge. I wouldn’t trust him with everyone, but 
I am quite sure that you will bring him back safe and 
sound.” 


.] 


Ravished by this expression of confidence, Pagnell 


went off with the dog, and Delia went off to the station. 
After waddling half a mile, Dan lay down in the 
middle of the road and refused to stir further. When 
it was time to return, Pagnell was compelled to lift 
him bodily and carry him home. 

With every step the weight of the overfed animal 
seemed to increase, and by the.time he reached West- 
heach Pagnell felt as sore as if he had been carrying 
a calf. However, Dan was graciously pleased to use 
his own limbs over the last few hundred yards, and so 
Pagnell and his charge approached Delia's gateway 
a good order. There Delia was waiting to reccive 
them. 

Pagnell had no eyes for anything beyond her smiling 
face. He did not notice the Troad-shonidered young 
man who was standing at the drawing-room window, 
and who was no other than the “friend” whom 
Delia had gonc to mect at the station that afternoon. 

Pagnell thought it better not to mention the carrying 
part of tho performance, and volunteered to take the 
dog for “a long watk” cvery day. Delia gladly 
consented, and for scvcral days Pagnell had the 


— 4nd said—Weill, what did he say? Don't be too nasty. 20 words only. OS 
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“Dog . 


By C. DIXON PALMER. 


leasure of carrying Dan home. But he bore his 
urden gladly, because it was all in a good cause. 

One afternoon, on returning from the usual weight- 
carrying excursion, Pagnell found Miss Duggins 
awaiting him and his charge at the end of a narrow 
lano which led down to the beach instead of at the 
garden gate—a Miss Duggins, too, whose sweet features 
were fixed in a most unwonted cast of thoughtful 
severity—it was borne in upon him most powerfully 
that this episode of Delia and the dog had entered 
upon a new phase. 

‘“* Yes,’ said Miss Duggins gravely in answer to 

Pagnell’s delighted greeting. ‘I thought you would 
be coming back this way, and so I waited for you. 
Would you mind coming down to the beach? There’s 
something I wish to say to you.” 
Pagnell traversed the lane like a man in a dream. 
Was the divine Delia about to let him understand 
that his untiring devotion to the dog had earned 
its high reward—tho reward that the dog’s mistress 
alone could bestow ? 

Tho two took seats on a bench. Dan settled down 
in weeny sercnity at Pagnell's feet, while that gentleman 
turned to Delia in tremulous, expectation. Delia did 
not look at Pagnell, nor at Dan. 

‘“* I was wondering,” she said slowly, ‘‘ sceing that 
you have taken such a fancy to Dan—well, | was 
wondering whether you would like to have him for 
your very own.” 

‘** For my very own!’ exclaimed Pagnell, in blank 
‘amazement. This was a new phase certainly, but 
with equal certainty it might be said that it was not at 
all the high reward that Pagnell hoped for. 

“ Yes,” said Delia, ‘ for your very own—to keep— 
so long as you treat him as kindly as you have been 
doing, and take him for long walks every day. I shall 
be only too glad to make you a present of him.” 

oi apa felt a sickly sinking of the heart as he realised 
that he must have been overdoing the ‘* love my dog ” 
part of the business. He felt that never had he loathed 
the fat beast so much as now, now that it was being 
offered to him for his ‘‘ very own.” 

“ It’s—it’s awfully kind of you,” he quavcred, ‘‘ but 
really, you know, Miss Duggins, I couldn't think of 
depriving you of your pet.’ 

** Depriving me! Of my pet!” echoed Delia. 
“Oh, I am not in the least like you, Mr. Pagnell. 
I don’t care for dogs at all. And I have always thought 
Dan a perfect nuisance. But it was my duty to look 
after him. You see, my aunt left him in my care when 
she went away to live in the South of France. I 
suppose she thought the climate wouldn't suit him. 
She made me promise that I would always take care of 
him, but that if ever I felt that I couldn’t really do him 
justice, I would be very careful to 4nd a good home 
for bim where he would be well looked after. And 
when you took to him so well, I thought I saw a chance 
of carrying out auntie’s wishes. And, then, when he 
bit Gouge course, that settled it. And, oh! 

lease, . Pagnell, you will take him, won't you ? 

’m sure he will be so happy with you!” 

** Yes—yes—certainly ; DS ecael. of course—any- 
thing to oblige,” stammered Pagnell in utter bewilder- 
ment. Who the dickens was George.? And what did 
Dan bite him for? But, beyond all, what in the name 
of wonder was he (Pagnell) going to do with Dan ? 
Yes, he had certainly carried the “love my dog” 
business a bit too far, just as he had carried tho dow 
itself—many a weary mile too far. Poor Pagnell! 

However, the fateful promise had been given, and 
Delia rose from the Renth serenely ag 

“Thank you so very much, Mr. nell. You 
don’t know how much you have relieved my mind. 
And you will take Dan straight home with you now, 
won’t you? Qh, it will bo quite all right. I spoke to 
your landlady about it this afternoon, and she quite 
understands. And you will be sure to let me know 
how Dan is getting on in his new home ?” 

With a radiant smile, Miss Delia tripped away up 
the lane, but full half an hour clapsed oa Pagnell 
recovered sufficient control of himself to follow. 

Amid the turmoil of his mind two questions kept 
constantly recurring: “‘ Who the dickens.is George ? 
And what did Dan bite him for?” On one, at least, 
of theso questions Pagnell received enlightenment 
from his landlady, who welcomed Dan like an old 
acquaintance, 

** Yes, indeed, sir, I'm sure it'salucky thing that you 
took such a fancy to the dog. Of course, it’s all right 
enough for Miss Delia being kind to the dog her rich 
aunt left belfind her when she went to the Rivecrah, 
but when that same dog can’t kecp itself from snappin’ 
and bitin’ at thefinancy what's goin’ to be your husban’ 
very soon, then, of course, it stands to common sense 
that it’s high time for that dog to be findin’ a new 
home. ; 

** What, sir, you don't know about the young man ? 
Why, it’s Mr. George Archer. Miss Duggins ‘and 
him was great friends years ago, before Mr. Gcorge 


went abroad. Only a boy and girl affair : 
of course, but when I saw the young ,... 
coming up from tho station just the other da, _ 
first day as you took the dog out a-walking, ~. 
at to mysclf, that'll be a match, for sure, \. 
it is, 

** No sooner were they engaged than that Dai... 
Mr. George most cruel in the calf of the leg. Ay... 
Delia, she vowed that aunt or no aunt that |: 
shouldn't stop in the house another night. Andy.) | 
will he, poor old er! Ho's going to stop witi. -:, 


kind seatienan, isn’t: he, then ? ell, sir, th... 
your dinner al} ready, and I'll Ieave you to i) i 
Pagnell.” : 


3 the door closed Pagnell sank into a cha! 
groaned. He was overwhelmed, but he admitt:! : 
he had been rightly punished for his hypocrisy 
think that ho had tramped all those weary mi). 
the dust and heat, hugging Dan up under his ary. | 4 
80 leaving the field clear for George Archer, who, 1, 
from all fear of dog-bites, could press his sui! , 
Delia at his case ! 


* But yon bit him, Dan,” he muttered «:,., 
patting the dog’s fat back. “ You bit Geos, 
old fellow? Good old doggie, then. 1 owe \. 


good turn for that. I say, you like chicken. «i 
you, old man? Catch hold, then! You shall |. 
the feast of your life.” 

Dan gratefully—not to say gluttonously—ac.., 
the remains of the previous day’s roast chicken, - , 
a very little later the vet. had to be called in. |: 
verdict was heart-failure caused by excessive. 
over-hasty eating. The same night, leavin 
landlady to attend to the obsequies in the back-:1"1/: 
Pagnell returned to town. 

He is now prepared to maintain against al'. . 
that the adage about * Love me, love my do, * 
most foolish of all proverbs, s 

* There’s no good,” he often remarks, “1! 
no good in fussing about with the dog unless 4: 
quite sure that the girl is really fond of the doz 
well, that’s just the point that it’s so jolly hard» e¢ 
sure about.” 


Mrs. Frat: “ Willie, you horrid oy. 
promised me you wouldn’t fight any more!” 

Willie: “I won’t any more, ma. This wo: 
only kid in the neighbourhood I hadn't licked. 


FOR HERSELF ALONE. 

“How are you going to spend the sw: 
Jack?” 

“Tm going to spend it traveliing round ' 
coast of Great Britain, stopping at every se. 
resort on the way, until I find a girl worth a mui! 
or two who wants to be loved and marvied © 
herself alone.” 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


“REJECT.D" CONTEST. 
Readers were invited to eubmit four-line v1 > 


Miss D. 
WwW. 


“BLOUSE” CONTEST. 

' Prizes of five briar pipes were offered for the i: 
descriptions of “ your wite’s new blouse,” as it i! 
to the husband. ‘the winners were as follows 

W. F. Bulley, 31 Carlton Cres., Southaniy:: 
Gregory, 17 Victoria Ave., Alma Park, Levens! 


Mckay, 72 Ann St., Greenock; H, Percy, 7 Crim 
Levenshulme; F. J. Twoee, 56 Tonbridge Ru, 3} 
etone, 


* CUP-TIE" CONTEST. 

For the best answers to the question, © W'. 
the Cup-tie? ”’ prizes of five stylo pens were cflcn 
tho following were the winners: a 

C. Clark, 43 Goldsmith Rd., King’s Heath, bo. . 
ham; P. Faries, 91 Bk. Cropper St., Rochieia'- 
Manchester; J. Haines, The Uplands, Ke: : 
Bristol; J. Thomeon, 2 Dalgety Kd... Lochend. 
burgh, S. Walker, 31 Thornley St., Wolverlan.\.’- 


“NAME” CONTEST. 

If Pearzon's Weekly wasn’t eo named, con: 
were asked to suggest titles which they think we 
suitable. The beet ideas were received from the 
ing, to whom the prizes of five sealing-wax i+'- 
been allocated: : : 

F. W. Brooker, 28 Beaufort St., Southend 
J, T, Coombes, 18 Bangor St, West Hartlere 
Heaticy, 16 Victoria 8t., Bordesicy Green, Birmiy 
H. Simmons, 55 Ewhurst Rd., Bnghton; H. 1). \\ 
48 Mason St., Hull. 

CONTEST. 


““ MILK" 

The following ten lady competitors have been :° 
the prizes of blue-bird brooches for the best ri. 
the conundrum, “ What did the milk punch?”’ 

Miss 8. Barry, Larch Hill, Kilcock, Co. bh. 
Mrs A. M. Bond, Church Rd., Tiptree; Miss 
Bath’s Farm, Swanley Lane, Swanley; Miss E 
Lansdown Hotel, Cheltenham; Miss L. M. D 
Uplands, Keynsham, Bristol; Mise J. Faries, ‘! | 
Cropper St., Rochdale Rd.. Manchester; M'- 
Mc h, 100 Foyle Rd., Londomcrry ; Mra. | 
166 Guildford Rd., Portsmouth; Mrs. ‘I. Stern 1. 

‘a Rd., Southsea; Mrs M. Twose, 56 1c 
Rd., Maidstone. 
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Will it Rainy To-morrow ? 


Instruments’ which tell the 


1 Littl 
Waaders 7 Expect Fine or 


Ex when we may 
eS scarey Weather. 


Cvop morning t- Changeable weather, isn't it ? 
‘There are very few subjects more under discus- 
sion than our much-abused climate. If conver- 
sation flags it is the one never-failing topic upon 
which we fall back. 
Does the reader, 
aper and critically 
for the day, ever won 
ybtained 2? Though much mali 


when he picks up his morning 
examines the weather forecast 
der how those forecasts arc 
gned, there is no 
doubt that the 
present-day 
weather prophet 
is generally very 
accurate in_ his 
records, helped as 
he is by the latest 


scientific instru- 

30-2 7 ments. ' 
ers He begins his 
observations by 
30-4 setting out on @ 


A Cuclone is Coming. 
A lidle diagram which tells a 
‘other expert that a cyclone 18 
puching. This is denoted by 
air pressure being least tn the 
centre. 


map the pressure 
of fie atmosphere 
registered at 
different places at 
the same time. 
; By joining those 
have the same pressure, ho gets @ 


aij 
thy 


places which 
scrics of lines from. which he mak 
tions. Fig. 1 will help in the explan: 

Suppose that the lines form concentric circles 
(circles with a common centre) as shown. If the 
pressure is least in the centre he knows that a 
cyclonic movement of the atmosphere is about 


ation. 


to take pas He arrives at this conclusion 
from the fact that the tendency of air movement 
is always towards 


the centre of low- 
pressure, but, as 
the air cannot 
accumulate «at 


one point, @ HIGH 
circular motion is 30-4 
set up. 4 

This is demon- 
stiated in @ very 50:2 
sin plemanner by 30 


waterrunningout 
of a sink. 

miniature whirl- 
pool is formed, 
the namo _ itself 
explaining the action 
prophet knows that a 

If the pressure is g 
east will probably bo fair, 
ling the outcome of an anti-cy: 

As the paths of cyclones over 
are fairly well known, he may an 
every confidence of success. 

An instrument much in use. 
people are acquainted, is the anemometer. Sketch 

; 3 is a simple illus- 
tration. 

Tho four cups 
catch tho wind in 
whatever direction it 
is blowing, and as 
they revolve the 
pees of revolu- 
tions is rogistered by 
aclockwors arrange- 
ment beneath. Thus 
the stronger the 
wind, the greater 
will be the number 
on the dial of the 


Fair and Settled Weathe:-. 
Here the high pressure is in the 
centre, Just the reverse of the 

picture above. 


which takes place. 
storm is approaching. 
reatest in the centre. his fore- 
settled weather, this 
clone. 

the British Isles 


cloc'. 
The sunshine re- 
= coider is another 
An ghineteteen : interesting jiece of 
: ich registers the apparatus. y it the 


vagth of the wind, The cups 

cetch the wind, and the number 

«y revolutions is registered on 
the dials of the clocks. 


number of hours of 
sunshine can bo 
tabulated daily. It 
. consists simply of a 
Ions in the the shape of a sphere which concen- 
la the rays of the sun just as .does a 
vurning-glass. The concentrated ray thus formed, 
passes over @ piece of cardboard upon which ig 


!.when there is any 


es certain deduc- , 


Thus the 


ticipate them with 


\ 
but with which few 


—For the five best things said I 


leaves a burnt line, thus indicating the duration cf 
is sunshine. — 

other method is to allow the line to pass 
through a slit into a dark room and on to 4 piece of 
sensitised paper. The latter is then developed, 


as in. photography, and the line appears as in the | 


former case. 
The scismograph is @ very delicate piece of 
mechanism : 
by earthquake ex- 
perts. When the - 
weather is fine the 
barometer riscs, 
that is the atmos- 
phere being nearly 
devoid of vapour, 


the pressure is 
greater. This 
causes a slight 


depression in the 
earth’s crust, which 
is duly noted by the S& 
instrument. _Con- 
‘versely he knows 
approximately the 
region of any storm, 
as it also indicates 


= 


A Sunshine Recorder. 
A sphere-shaped lens tabulates the 
hours of sunshine on a pad of 
cardboard, Adurning-glass, such 
as used by mischievous boys, cui- 
y rates the rays esaine way. 
uplift of the crust centrates the vays in the saine way 


caused by the pressure being less. 
to predict when fine weather or a storm iay be 
expected. 

Afier heavy rains we may read that so many 
inches of rain fell over the country during a certain 
time, but few people know how such figures 
are arrived at. 
A rain gauge is 
the instrument 
employed. — This 
is simply a funnel 
through which 
the rain passes 
into a glass 
beaker graduated 
to show inches 
and fractions of 
an inch. 

Tho expression 
“one inch of 
rain” signifies 
that if all the 
rain which has 
fallen was spread 
equally over all 
the surface of the 
country, it would 
cover it to that 
depth. It can easily be understood how huge the 

| figures must be when the exact amount is reckoned 
' over any special period. 

Thus if by any chance we find it would have been 
advisablo to have carried an umbrella, do not rave 
at the weather prophet, but believe that the change 
has taken place sinc2 his report for the daily papcr 
was composed 


Thus he is able 


The Rain Gauge. 

It tells the weather prophet how much 

rain—in inches—falls all over the 
country. 


"s Weekly can add the Iust line 
them to turn their skill into 
cash in this novel competition. Each week we are giving 
four lines of a Limerick, and, in adding the last line, 
competitors must introduce the name of some well-known 
advertiser or proprietary article, from tho advertiscif ut 
pages of this issue. A prize of £6 and twenty consolation 
gitts will be awarded cach week, and there is no cniry 


fee. 
THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
In this weok’s contest the * Ad.-Linevick ” to which you 
are asked to add the last line is: 


A couple who lived in the West 
Would only buy goods of the best. 
Says hubby (he's wise !) 

“ Good firms adve tise, 


Every reader of Pearson 
toa Limerick, and we want 


Erample last line, which may not be ured: 
(“ Look at Graves eho pass every feeb!) 


wit, 


nt a tare of the competicor in ial. 
Names und aduresses may not be type .ov printed. ‘ 
3. Mark your postcara ‘ Ad.-Limcr ick No.3" on the top lvit-haad 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, May Vit . 
4. ‘fo the so der of the last line considered the best u prize of £5 will 
Ue uwarded. In the event ofa tie this sum will be divided. Inadditca, 


twenty consolation gifts will be awarded to bho Curape ters Wise 


efforts come nextin m rit. . 
5. The published deciston is fral, and compriicia ay enter op ths 
understunding only. 


will give Stylo Pens. 


—————— 


Mer?: postcards “* Yawning.” 
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I'M A SUFFRAGETTE. 
Ra 


. Militant “ Suffy ” Tells “ P.W.” of Her Adventures’ 

To be a successful * militant’ needs practico 
ind experience, just as every profession docs, and 
is not everybody who wants to who is entrusted 
with tasks that mcan good headlines in the morning 
papers, You work up to it. 

Vhen I decided that “ Votes for Women” was 
to be the motto of my life I was enthusiastic, but 
very green. I had wild dreams of kidnap, ing a 
Cabinet Minister with my own hand. Instead, I 
found myself put on to selling our paper. 

I was very shy at first and full of the sort of 
thing old-fashioned people talk of as maidenly 
modesty, but I soon improved. 

At first I never knew what to do whcn wags 
handed me a penny and said “ You can keep the 
laces,” or inquired with mock sympathy what had 
brought me down to this. But one day when a 
man asked me if I didn’t think I ought to be at 
home mending my husband's socks, I found inyself 
answering : 

* If you were my husband Pd sce you got socks,” 
and since then I've always managed to be as rude 
as anybody wants me to be. 

Things were pretty unexciting, however, till I 
joined the window-smashiag brigade and invested 
in a shilling hammer. It was a thrilling moment 
when fifty pounds’ worth of plate-glass went crash. 

Felt Like Tackling the Crystal Palace. 

There is nothing gets into one’s blood quite like 
smashing windows. I had just begun to feel like 
tackling the Crystal Palace when a big hand fell 
on my shoulder and a voice said: 

“Now, then, miss, you'll have to come along 
with me, please!” 

I wriggled and kicked the bully in blue hard. He 
said: * Now, miss, if you come quictly it will be 
nicer for both of us.’ 

I screamed out: “ You woman-torturing brute, 
take that! and I managed to get my nails into 
his face. But he was too strong for me, and I 
was taken to the station. 

Pillar-box raiding is exciting work. I was only 
once caught at it, but my first experience was o 
case of touch-and-go. I thought the business so 
easy that I did not kecy my eves open for anyone 
lurking near in doorways. And [had misjudged the 
size of the slot. It turncd out that the bottle 
which I carried was too big to go in nicely. As I 
was trying to pour it in a lot of it went over my 
hand. 

It was a strong solution of permanganate of 
potash, and it did not come off my hand for a 
week. 

Then just after I had turned away a policeman 
soauntered out of a shop-doorway, startling ime 
out of my wits. 

As he scrutinised 1 


it 


at 


ne somewhat closely, and was 
evidently going over towards the pillar-box, I 
thought. it best to take the bull by the horns. So 
I inquired timidly whether he thought my Ictters 
were quite safe, there was 89 much talk. in the 
newspapers of the suffragettes attacking the letter- 
boxcs. 

Paraffin and Matches for Pillar-Boxes. 

He eaid in a curious tone: “ Oh, I dare say they'l 
be all right!) But you never know.” 

Another time 1 was practically caught in the act 
by a postman. I was using paraflin this time and 
matches, putting the parailin in with a squirt and 
dropping lighted matches in. 

This was because we all found that permanganato 
and tar only scemed to damage a few of the Ictters. 

‘A satisfactory flame had just begun to roar up 
when, to my dismay, a postman with a collecting- 
bag rounded the corner. 

[ had forgotten to note the hours of collection. 
There was nothing to do but to run for it. I did. 
Within a few seconds a policeman was thundering 
on my track. A whistle rent the night air as L 
sped along. I felt like a rabbit being pursued by 
raging elephants. I pulled out a hatpin. Then 
suddenly I ran almost into the arms of a constable 
coming round a corner. I just dodged in time, 
hut the man at my heels didn't, and the two of 
them crashed together. 

Thev caught me a minute later, bat that was a 
beautiful moment. Lt made me forget to use ny 
hatpin, after all. 

I got two monte. 
hows, apers wore very unpleasant, 
I dont care! 


Tho magistrate. and the 
But Iam sure 


(See page 1166.) 


1180 A THRILLING TALE OF BRITAIN’S DANGER OF TO-DAY. 


By SIDNEY MATTINGLY, Author of “Decoyed to Siberia,” “A Spy Unmasked,” etc., etc: 


PLOT AND PLOTTERS. 


London 
mechanic who has invented a wonderful gun for destroy! 
airships by exploding the eir envelopes. i 
his wonderful weapon he blows up a Zeppelin airshi 
lands in Scotland, and this causes a war wii 


Germany. 
COLONEL BRIDGEWAY: The Secretary of State for 
ar. He returns to London, from a holiday in Scotland, 
when England is invaded by Zeppelins. 

NORA BRIDGEWAY: The Colonel's daughter. She is 
with Linton when a German agent tries to kill him, and 
since then she has become bis wife. ; 

FRANCOIS LEMARE: A French engineer faithful in his 

service to Linton. 


(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
How the Germans Landed. 


H.M.S. Dreadnought, once the pride of the British 
Navy, but now, in a few brief ycars, become so old- 
fashioned and obsolete as to be almost ready for the 
scrap-heap, was hurrying northward along the Suffolk 
coast. In her wake, their conning towers awash, 
followed a tlotilla of submarincs. 

Twilight had fallen and the night promised to be 
dark. Under cover of the darkness Germany planned 
to administer the final blow to a country already 
crushed and terrorised by her legions of the sky. 

The moment was well chosen. The British fleet, 
threatened with destruction by invisible foes if they 
remained in harbour or near our coasts, been 
ordered to sea to force a general action with the 
Loeliger of Germany. Since then, no news had been 
heard of our ficet—nothing save vague, alarming 
rumours. The first report that they had suffered a 
heavy defeat had becn denied; but as the silence 
continued, despondency grew. Nothi except a 
vast, an overwhelming victory could avail to save us. 
u that had been won, surely we must have heard of it 

now. 

Ts any case, the coasts of Britain were left defenceless 
except for submarines and a few obsolete battleships 
and destroyers ; and even of these ntany had been put 
out of action by the German bombardment of our 
harbours. 

On top of this our wireless stations ashore had been 
destroyed, and almost all our aeroplane scouts had 
perished in their unequal combat with the Zeppelins. 
As a result of all this our first warning of the coming of 
the German transports on that grim Ootober evening 
only came when they were actually sighted a bare 
twenty miles from our coast. 

Close inshore the Dreadnought Pas ed northward 
with all her lights extinguished. he lights of 
Yarmouth appeared on her port bow, and were left 
behind. Then, suddenly, out of the gathering gloom 
ahead the German transports loomed into view. They 
were aay at anchor, and had already begun their 
task of discharging their freight of men and guns. 

At less than 2,000 yards the Dreadnought’s guns 
opencd fire. Her guns were old, but the range was 
short and the aim of her gunners deadly. Twice her 
broadside crashed out, but before her 8 could speak 
paain she was suddenly bathed in a flood of blinding 

ight. 

From the night sky thero flashed out a score of 
great searchlights. Their incandescent beams, playing 
upon tho doomed ship, lit up the darkness for miles 
around, and revcaled a flotilla of Zeppelins hovering 
over the scene. 

A second later the guns of the Dreadnought thundered 
forth again. It was the last time. She presented a 
target that the marksmen abovo could not miss. A 
tornado of shot and shell swept down upon her and 
tore its way into her vitals. Her decks were an inferno 
of death and flame ; her boilers exploded, and tore huge 
rents in her side. Sinking rapidly, she drifted on till 
maa Ny close by the side of one of the transports she 

it. 


The German vessel, her sides pierced between wind 
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of his expedition depended on the speed with wi], 
he could commence operations. His force consj-:. 
of 100,000 men. Reinforcements were follow, 
Every man that Germany could spare, from :; 
struggle with France was being embarked. |: 
there was no sign of further transports yet and is» 
all the more necessary that General Klauffma: ni: i. 
press his attack home quickly, before Britain ha 
time to recover from the paralysing effect of Cera: 
early successes. 

Long before daybreak the German force !).} 
land Already fighting had begun. Tea ni: 
tho south was Yarmouth—the first stage in the 1 
upon London. General Klaufimann had oni 
tho vanguard of his army to advance, to occ... 
town, and seize the railway. ° 

When they reached Caister, they had encom: 
desperate resistance from a few hundred men + 
Norfolk regiment, reinforced by ‘Territorial, who 
attempted to bar the way. But the Zeppelins 0° | 
them from above, and, hopelessly outnumbered. + 
were forced to fall back. 

When day broke Yarmouth was in the hands of 1 - 
Germans. General Klauffmann received the tid: , 
in his cottage on the cliff. The time had come for | 
to transfer his headquarters to the capture! %. 
His charger had been led up to the door of the cots _- 
He was about to mount when one of his statl «i: 
his attention to something far out at sea. 

Tho Commander.in-Chief put ap his glas-es 
focussed them on the far horizon. His expression tis: 
not change as he gazed through them long and tin st, 
though he saw not what he had hoped for, bit 1"! 
what he had feared. They were not the reinforcem:.. - 
he was expecting. He saw three distant wrth, 
smoke rising to the sky, and he knew that they i-- 
from the funnels of battleships. 

What battleships were they ? 

General Klauffmann and his staff were the «'- 
men in Britain who could answer that question. 

The German troops, before they embarked, had I). 1 
the news of a great naval victory, and had belivedti, 
They believed that Britain’s flect had beon wipe or” 
that she was already a conquercd country-- that i 
expedition on which they were starting woul: | 
swift and easy triumph. 

General Klauffmann and those in his conic 
alone knew the truth. Not victory. but the srew 
naval disaster in the world’s history had overt’ 
Germany on tho sca. Most of her ships were Ise 
fathoms decp in the cold waters of the Baltic > 
The rest had fallen into the hands of her conqe . 
The ships that were approaching were the aly 
guard of tho British flect, fresh from victory, rip | 
vengeance. 

Ripe for vengeance—but too Inte! 

The main German army had landed. ‘ ; 
desperate venture—to attcmpt to throw an inv. t 
force into Britain before her fleet returned. [fio 
fleet had arrived a few brief hours before nv! 
Germany’s Zeppelins could have saved the trnsj¢'- 
from annihilation. . 

As it was, that fate might overtake the reiitei 
ments that had not yet landed. 


‘we 


and water, was settling down fast. Panic prevailed 
on board and men were leaping overboard and striking 
out desperately for the shore. Then her bow rose 
slowly into the air, and with a silent, sickening plunge, 
she sank beneath the waves. A moment later t 
Dreadnought followed her victim. 

The s¢archlights that had played upon the battleship 
had shown to the watchful eyes on the Zeppelins the 
following flotilla of submarines. They had dived by. 
now, but there was no hiding place in the ocean depths 
from the brilliant glare. It showed up their outlines 
as clearly as if they had been on the surface. 

The watcr round them began to boil as a hail of 
shells descended. It was against such an attack as 
this that the Zeppelins had come to defend the defence- 
less transports. Submarine after submarine had her 
sides pierced as the shells burst undcr water; others 
were hit as they roso to the surface within striking 
distance of the laden transports. Few survived long 
enough to strike a blow. . 

On board Submarine Q 3 every man realised that this 
was his last trip. Sooner or later they knew that they 
must dio like rats drowned in a trap; but they prayed 
that it might be later—that they might, in dying, 
leave the Germans a parting gift. 

They had passed unscathed through the first storm 
of shell fire and had, for the moment, out of 
the track of the searchlights. The lieutenant- 
commander suddenly issued his command. 

“* Pump out the diving tanks!” 

Swiftly the submarine rose toward the surface, and 
her periscope, as it rose above the waves, showed him, 
as he sat below, two black shapes close at hand. 

His heart leapcd, but his voice was calm as he issued 
the order. 

“Stand by the torpedo tubes! ” ; 

A moment later he spoke again. Two torpedoes 
sped out with a faint hiss, upon the waters, travelling 
with speed and certainty upon their mission. 

Suddenly the two black shapes were black no longer. 
Firat one, then the other was lit up with a splash of 
purplish flame as the torpedoes exploded and tore 
their solid sides asunder. Both rolled for a few 
seconds in the.waves, boiling with the force of the 
explosion, then sank. 

ut before they did so, the deadly searchlights had 

icked out the submarine. Shells burst all around 

er; her conning tower was blown to picces, and 
Submarine Q3 dived once more—never to rise again. 

The brief, fierce attack was over. Three transports 
were sunk ; one or two others had suffered minor loss 
or damage, but no more British ships or submarines 
came to interrupt the remainder as, with clockwork 
precision, they set about disembarking the army that 
they carried. 5 

e ‘/—_ oo with their searchlights hovcred 
overhead. Some circled over the land, ready to engage 
any t 3 who might try to attack the Germans as 
they landed. Othcrs cruised far out to sca, as if to 
make sure that no attack should come from that quarter. 

By midnight a quarter of the German force had 
an a footing upon British soil. Invasion, the 

ream of alarmists, had become invasion the reality. 
Troops were advancing to oppose their progress, but 
the railway service had been thrown into confusion 
by the previous airship attacks, and only a few mcagre 
battalions were on the spot at present. These occupied 
@ Psition on a hill two miles inland, but they were 
detected by the scarchlights of the air-fleet and driven 
out by shell-fire. 

In a cottage on the cliffs, from which the inhabitants 
had long since fied, Gencral Klauffmann, commander- 
in-chief of the invading force, sat, surrounded by his 
staff. Maps were spread out on the table in front of 
him. Already a ficld telegraph was being laid to 
connect his temporary headquarters with the outposts 
of his force. 

Every moment he was receiving reports, issuing his 
commands. Every order was a demand for speed. 
He seemed to grudge every sccond that was occupied 
in landing his troops. It was as if the whole success 


It had beow + 


As the Commander-in-Chief mounted his Jerse i+ 
set out on the Yarmouth road, he gnawed his bev: 


-moustache. On the whole he was satisficd. He -te! 
to lose 40,000 men, but the remaining 100.0) 1°! 
ained a firm foothold on British soil. With ois 
ppelins to sow destruction broadcast in frie es 
them as they advanced, he believed that hi- 
could force its way through to London, ani ' 
within a week he would be able to dictate |:i- 
terms to the Government of a conqnered count: 


CHAPTER XX. 
A Riddle of the Sea. 


Tre ships whose smoke the German ge! 
sighted were thrée battleship cruisers, the [1 
vessels in the British Navy. They had far 
distanced the rest of the fleet in their furivi~ ' 
towards the British coast. 

Sir George Heresford, Admiral in supreme coir.” 
of Britain’s sea-force, had learned late on the jv 
afternoon of the embarkation of the Geiman «! 
and had detached his three fastest ships in the 1 
hope that they might overtake tho transports. | 
it was not to be. ey arrived on the scene too! 

Far away at sea, still a hundred miles from ~': 
tho rest of the British fleet followed in their \- 
Many ships were missing. Ofthosethatremaine! 
was not one that did not carry the marks of the t'' 
conflict in which they had beon engaged. Som | 
their masts and funnels shot away, others ha:l | 
sides torn by shot and shell and wero only kept 
by ceaseless pumping. All carried their mow 
freight of dend wt wounded, for they caine fre-" t 
the making of a new and terrible chapter in + 
annals of the sea. 

The German flcet had retired before them far ny 
the Baltic. Admiral Hercsford had his orders 
follow them and force an engagement. He had» 
those orders to the letter. Undeterred by the ! 
gale that had sprung up, be had pursued the (‘cr 
fleet and forced it to fight at last. For twenty h 
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attic had raged—a fleroe, Titanic conflict in which 
the battle har asked or given—a fight to a finish. 
Xb airships could live in the gale that was raging. 


reatest sea-powcrs were left to 


to the signal from the flagship 
But 


(German ships had 
before they sank. 
swift, merciless pursuit. But the 


yore 


hal eluded the 


ferman flect existed no longer. It had been wiped out 
uy superior tactics and gunnery and by British 
seamanship. 


so it was that, their task accomplished, the British 
fot had set out on their long voyago home. 

Now at last they were nearing their destination. 
Spread out in the shape of a great crescent, they forged 
ahvad across the waste of waters. And over them 
in the faint light of dawn hovered the grim shapes of 
jalf a score 

The men on 
their presence at all, and the airships, though every 
one was armed with a deadly cargo of explosives, 
made no attempt to fire on the battered fleet below. 

‘The situation seemed impossible, inexplicable. Yot 
the reason was — ee of the crescent, 
sicaming side by side wi read- 
houglts, cruisers, and destroyers, SS 
‘a strange, motley collection F.°SSoS 
.' vessels that were certainly not SSS > 
Batish ships of war. Smart f SS 
pisenger stcame old ocean 
amps, and river barges—all of 
tiwir decks black with men—they 
fused steadily ahead. Vicious 
tle torpedo boats churned along 
cose by their sides, The guns of 
battleships were trained upon 
them. 

‘They were German transports, 
cuzying reinforcements for General 
iuuffmann—40,000 men with 
horses and guns. The flect had 
teen too late to prevent the first 
wsay from landing, but coming 
upon the second ficet of trans- 
jorts in the blackness of the 
nivht, it had taken them captive 
without firing a shot. 

Their convoy of Zeppelins had 
hoo powerless. Those in command 
of ihe airships realised that at the 
tir-t sign of an attack from them 
te British fleot would sink the 
tinsports below. The firet shell 
they fired would condemn thou- 
sands of their countrymen to 
infant death. : 

They hovered over the advancing 
fet, watchful but impotent. On 
and on the great fleet steamed, 
shaping its course for Harwich ; 
ut last, five miles from shore, it 
enchored, 

It was nearly mid-day. The 
cills of Felixstowe were black with 
jwople. Long ere now the news 
of the German landing in Norfolk 
had become known. Few of those 
oi shore who watched the ad- 
suncing Armada doubted that the 
huttleships they saw were German, The Zeppelins that 
acompanied them seemed to proclaim this as a fact. 

At last one of the Jong, grey shapes singled itsclf 
cit from tho blur of ships and made for the shore. 
the airships circled for a moment longer over the ships 
ut anchor, then followed her. 

; ‘ho was Admiral Heresford's flagship; proudly flying 
tie Union Jack. before she reached the harbour 
‘he was recognised. t the recognition only added 
io the bewilderment of those who saw her. 

The watchers on shore were dumb with astonishment 
as they watched her roach, with the airships of 
: ‘crmany Manceuvring aleve her, yet making no hostile | 

LOVE, 

The riddle was too hard for them to read. | 

‘The admiral tanded and hurried off to get into 
\-iephonic communication with the Admiralty. The 
‘towds that stood on the quay parted in respectful 
silence to let him pass, but when he had gone they 
‘uronged around the officers and crew of the pinnace 
that had brought him ashore, demanding the truth. 

‘ Chis was no time for secrecy. The great news 

a from lip to Hp, and roar upon roar of wild 
“'!nous cheers rose to the sky. 

‘fe German Navy wiped out ! 

; ':ansports with 40,000 men on board captured by | 
‘ British fleet! 

\ Men who had been s few minutcs before in the 
‘lcpths of despair, wont mad with joy. The news spread 
‘irongh the town and was flashed by telegraph to all 
Its of the country. 

ike suecess seemed for the moment to wipe out 


The walchers ewer ( 
approach the shove, wi 


—I want similar dodges for Mr. Jones. 


from men’s memories tho three black days that had 


-passed—the three blackest pages in Britain’s history. 


_ Men almost forgot that not many miles off an 
invading army was marching southwards on London. 
No successful resistance had been offered them as yet. 
Their fleet of Zeppclins wore preceding them in their 
march and shelling our troops wherever they attemptod 
to make a stand. It seomed impossible to hold a 
position in facc of the merciless rain of death from 
the sky. 

But for the momeat those who saw the German 
transports lying at anchor under the muzzles of British 
guns gave themsolves up to the joy of that bricf 
moment of triumph. 

The airships that had arrived with the flest lingered 
for a few minutes over Harwich. Then they flew silently 
inland, to join their sisters in the final assault upon 
the chief citadel of the Empire. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Zeppelin to Fight Zeppelin. 

One of Germany's giant Zeppelins lay by the placid 
waters of the Serpentine in Hyde Park. While her 
sister-ships were clearing a way for the advance of the 
German army, she lay there idle, bereft of her crew, 
and guarded from the curiosity of tho crowds that 
thronged around by a strong cordon of police. 

She had arrived in London soon after mid-day. 


no hostile move. 


The first sight of her had sent \ 
through the great metropolis. One glimpse of a single 
airship was enough to throw into panic all those who 
had scen and suffered the horrors of the previous 
airship bombardment. 

But as she drew nearer a sigh of wonder and relict 
burst from the throats of tho watching thousands, 
for clear and distinct, floating from her upper deck, 
could bo scen the colours of the Union Jack. ‘The 
Zeppelin landed in Hyde Park, and it was scen that 
she was manned by officers and men of the Army 
Flying Corps. a, . 

Sho was the airship capturod by Territorials in 
Scotland the day before. Tho rumour spread that 
sho was to be employed against the Zeppelins that 
were advancing with the invading army. One ship 
against a fleet! Men looked with admiration and 
nity on tho gallant fellows who formed her crew. 
Surely nothing but certain death could await them in 
their forlorn hope. . : 

Perhaps they themselves realised it. If so they 
gave no sign, but busied themselves with preparations 
for their coming journcy. When all was ready, they 
lay about on the grass, amokeny and talking, waiting 
for those who were to embark with them in their strange 
and hazardous enterprise. 

Tho men for whom the airship waited were twelve 
Englishmen and a Frenchman. They stood, silent 
A attentive, in the sanctum of the Secretary of State 
for War, at the War Office, while the Minister addressed 
his last words of instruction to them. 


Tho Englishmen were soldicrs, every one, dressed in 
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c dumb with astonishment as they saw Admiral Heresford’s flagship 


th the airships of Germany mancurring above her, 


a fresh thrill of horror 


is here he is continually being worried. 
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the uniforms of many different regiments. They had 
been sent for by Colonel Bridgeway for special service. 
Every man was a picked marksman, and among the 
twelve were four winners of the King’s Prize at Bisley. 

The Frenchman was.a small man, dressed as an 
ordinary enginccr’s mechanic. He was dirty, his 
beard showed three day's growth, and his moustache 
was no longer crisp and well-cared for. For threo 
days Francois Lemaro had lived in his workshop. He 
had had the aid of the best workmen in the country, 
but he himself had superintended every detail of the 
work in hand, and want of sleep had painted deep 
purple rings beneath his eyes. But yet his face wore a 
look of content—for at last his work was done. 

Colonel Bridgeway was but a shadow of the man 
he had been. Ho had seen his most cherished beliefs 
shattered. He, together with the other men who were 
answerable to the nation for the Empire's safety, was 
suffering now the agonics of remorse, in that ho had 
left undone half his duty. 

Ho had secn the army hurled back from position 
after position before tho German advance. Troops 
that would never flinch before a foc they could mect 
on equal terms could not stand their ground when 
assailed by the hail of death that the Zeppclins dis- 
charged on them from the security of the heavens. 

The Germans had moved south practically unchecked 
beyond Ipswich, and were now advancing on Colchester. 
If the British troops that were massed there could not 
check them, nothing could save 
London. 

Nothing—unless the hope on 
which Colonel Bridgeway had been 
living for the past two days 
bore fruit. 

On the table in front of him 
lay a case of guns, They wero 
the handiwork of Francois Lemaro 
and his assistants. On thoso 
guns and on the men who stood 
before him, Britain’s last hope 
was staked. 

“TI have told you, gentlemen, 
what the inventor claims for theso 
guns,” Colonel Bridgeway was 
saying. ‘“ We know that it is 
not altogether an cmpty boast. 
His original gun has already 
accounted for one Zeppelin. 
Whether these can do the same 
only trial can show. You have 
been instructed as to the plan of 
campaign. You will embark on 
tho Zeppelin which has_ fallen 
into our hands. At tho carliest 
cama moment you will bo 

rought wituin range of the 
German air-flect. You are soldiers 
and picked markemen, and you 
know your duty. Iam convineed 
that you will do it.” 

He broke off. 

“ Yours is a mission of special 
danger,” he went on. “This is 
not the time to talk of rewards. 
When the time comes, tie country 
will not be wanting in gratitude. 
The Zeppelin is ready to get 
under weigh. You had better 
join her at once. M. Lemare has 
given you full instructions as to 
the gun’s mecuanism. There 
is no need for him to go with 
you.” 

Francois Lemare took an excited step forward. 

“M'sieu,” he burst, out, “1 claim ze honour to go 
also on ze airship. I can shoot, m sieu, and zere is a 
gun for me. I have secn to zat.” 

Colonel Bridgeway shook his head. — 

“It is impossible,” ho replicd. * You are a non. 
belligerent. As such you would be liable to be shot 
if captured. You cannot go!” . 

The little Frenchman clicked his 
together and saluted. ; 

““M’sieu is mistaken,” he said. 
of corporal in ze French army. 


yet making 


hecls sharply 


“T have ze rank 
My country also is 


at war wiz, Germany. I have ze right to fignt. Mosiew 

will not deny me zis?” - 
Colonel Bridgeway frowned thoughtfully. Then he 

turned to the waiting file of soldicrs. . ; 
* Corporal Lemare will accompany you, he said 


shortly. ; 
The thirteen men saluted and passed out, bearing 
their weapons with them. An hour later tne Zeppelin 
by the Serpentine rose into the air and tugk wing 02 
her fateful journey. 
(Another thrilling instalment next week.) 
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DeaLers in second-hand goods have a way of 
avoiding the main thoroughfares, and, as if anxious to 
escapo the prying cyes of the public, exhibit their 
wares in the by-ways. 

Following this practice, Ding and Son, bookgellers, 
had hidden themselves in a dingy strcet where passcrs- 
by were few, and customers, one would suppose, rare. 

oreover, to all appearance no attempt was made to 
attract attention, and a more neglectcd-looking shop 
it would have been difficult to find, even in sleepy, 
happy-go-lucky Putington. 

The paint had peeled off the woodwork ycars ago, 
revealing the bare beams, which had been bleached by 
the weather. The tiny diamond panes in the windows 
were dim with dirt, and almost obscured from view 
the dust-covered books that lay behind them. 

The only recent consideration the building seemed 
to have reccived was the addition in white paint of 
the words ‘“‘and Son” after the name Samuel Ding, 
which was visible in faded characters over the doorway. 

Underneath the sign tho “ Son” was standing with his 
hands in his pockets, lazily watching a couple of 
urchins playing with marbles in the gutter. He was 
a big, looscly-built man, with a simple face, lacking 
expression ; his head was covercd with thick straw- 
coloured hair, and he had staring blue cyes. In the 
~<a book store he looked strangely out of 

lace. 

P “Doing nothing as usual,” growled a voice from 
the interior of the shop. ‘ Don’t you think you've 
been idling there about long enough? You gaping 
fool! It was a bad day for me when I took you into 
partnership, Joseph, a bad day.” 

Mr. Ding, scnior, came towards the door as he uttered 
the words, and revealed himself to be a thin little man, 
with a shrewd face and piercing grev eyes. The sun- 
light disclosed the fact that his lincn was frayed and 
dirty, and that he badly needed a shave. 

“I was thinking——” began Joseph, in the slow 
drawl which characterised his speech. 

** You don’t say so!” exclaimed Samuel Ding drily. 

“I was thinking that it is about time we sold that 
heap of French books in the corner.” 

“Really! I have been thinking that for the last 
five years.” . 

‘Then why not put them up for auction with the 
other lots to-morrow ? ” said Samucl. 

‘* Because no one would bid a fair price. I've tried 
it before and been compelled to withdraw them.” 

For some moments the two men looked at the pile 
of books in silence. Thcre were fifty of them, 
numbcred in gold figures on the covers ; miscellaneous 
volumes in a much-worn condition and of little value. 

‘A Fronchman came in a short time ago,” 
remarked Joseph suddenly, as he recollected the event. 
‘*‘ He bought a set of Dumas, and he had not enough 
— money, so he paid me with this.” 

e handed his father a fifty-franc note, and glanced 
anxiously at his face, uncertain whether he had acted 
wisely in accepting it. 

ee tt is quite genuine,” said Samuel Ding, examining 
the paper. ‘‘ He has paid you more than you asked. 
What did he think of these French books here ? ” 

*‘ I—I didn’t show them to him.” 

‘*More fool you. Fancy getting a man like that in 
the shop and letting him walk out—without even 
showing them! You thoughtless idiot!” 

He slipped the note into his desk, and, with an 
angry glance at his son, walked out of the shop. 

* I'm going for a shave,”’ he called over his shoulder. 
‘* Just enter those books in the auction list ; we will 
have anothcr try with: them.” 

“I never can do right,” muttercd Joseph, as he 
seated himself al the troublesome volumes. 
“I might be the biggest fool born by the way he 
speaks to me.” 

For some minutes he sullenly reflected upon his 

rievances, real and imaginary, and then began to 
orm all manner of improbable plans by which the 
books might be sold. Suddenly an idca came to him ; 
a great idea, the like of which he had never experi- 
enced before. Its brilliance dazzled him, and he sat 
as in a trance while it matured into a detailed scheme. 

“ Tl do it-; I'll do it,” he cried, jumping to his feet. 

With feverish haste, that he might accomplish his 
preparations before his father returned, he tore a 
blank page from tho beginning of one of the volumes, 
and took from a cupboard a bottle of ink which 
Samuel Ding had concocted for forging dates in old 
books. 

Arined with these an a manual on French grammar, 
he retreated to his little desk at the back of the 
counter. Here he executed a list of figures, one to 
fifty, down the length of the paper, and then opposite 
each figure he wrote in French two numbers, which he 
ge ae copied from the grammar book in front 
of him. 


—For the loan of his gardening implements 
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The numbers were taken haphazard, and he had a 
great deal of difficulty ih completing the total of a 
hundred ; when he had done so he glanced down the 
list and carefully noted what was written opposite the 
number 27, 

“Twenty-seven; sixty-nine,” he repeated to 
himself ; as he put the paper into his pocket. 

When, a minute or so later, he saw his father return- 
ing up the street, he took the fifty-franc note from the 
desk and stood looking at it as Samuel Ding entered. 

“Well, what is the matter now?” 

“Tf I take this to old Jules Rouget he will change 
it for us,” suggested Joseph. ‘* At the same time I 
could tell him that we are sclling some French books 
to-morrow.” 

“T had thought of that myself. All right.” 

Joseph left the shop and hurried quickly along the 
street, but not in the direction of Rouget’s house. 

“It is no use going to Jules, he is too honest,” he 
muttered. “I will try Roberts, the commission 


agent, first. Twenty-seven, sixty-nine; twenty- 
seven, sixty-nine.” 
Ernest Roberts glanced up in surprise, when, after 


a timid knock, Joseph Ding entered his office, and 
stood just inside the room with his hat in his hand. 

“Well, Ding?” heasked. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 

“TI have been told that you understand German 
and French, and such like.” 

‘* That is so.” 

Joscph struggled with his pocket, and eventually 
produced the franc note and his list of figures. 

“Can you tell me what these arc, Mr. Roberts ?” - 

‘Oh, yes,” said the agent, with a smile, as he caught 
sight of the note. ‘‘ This is paper money, worth fifty 
francs—that is, about two pounds.” 

** What about the other ?” 

“ That is merely a list of numbers. How is it you 
como to have the note and yet didn't know what it 
was?” 

“T found it, and in a funny way, too. At the shop 
we have a collection of old French books, fifty of 
them altogether. They've never becn touched for 
years, and yesterday I accidentally upset them, 
and this list of figures fell out. I picked it up, and 
then looked through one or two of the books to see 
if there was anything else, but there wasn't. As I 
was just closing one of them, however, I noticed that 
a leaf seemed to be missing. On examination I found 
that two pages had been stuck together, and when I 
separated them I discovered the paper which you say 
is money.” 

“Lucky for you. How many books did you say 
there were ?”’ asked Roberts, examining the list of 
figures. * 

* Fifty,” replied Ding, a gleam of excitement 
coming into his eyes. “T found that note in number 
27, between pages sixty-nine and seventy.” 

Roberts glanced casually down the list in front of 
him until he came to the number twenty-seven, 
against which were written sixty-nine and two 
hundred and five. 

“ Sixty-nine, you said ?” 

“That is so. Why?” 

“Nothing; nothing at all. I didn't quite catch 
what you said,” returned Roberts hastily. ‘Go on 
with your story.” 
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“ Fhere is nothing else to tell. I put the papers 
in my pocket, and packed the books together again.” 

“And the simpleton never thought of lookii ¢ 
for more notes, suppose ?”’ muttered the aye: t 
under his breath. ‘There are a hundred numbic:s 
hcre, two to each book. That means a hundred notes 
of at least fifty francs—over two hundred pourds 
—hidden between the leaves.” 

Ding moved towards the door, and was alinost out : { 
the room before Roberts could call him back. 

* One moment,” he cried, jumping off his ster), 
‘* Have you sold those books yet ?’ 

“Not yet. They’re to be put up at the aucti: 
to-morrow, but I don’t ene they will fetch mui, 
Thinking of buying them, Mr. Roberts ¥ ” 

* Oh, Pi think itover. I may look in at the auctiv, 
as I'm rather interested in French books.” 

* And French money,” murmured Joseph to him- 
self, as he left the office. ‘I'll show them that Im 
not so simple as I look. Who should I visit next * 
It must be somebody who is not too scrupulous, or 
the dodge won’t act.’ 

Before he called on Jules Rouget and cashed tL» 
note he had told his story to seven carefully chosrn 
men, five of whom had fallen into his trap and an. 
nounced their intention of being present at the sii: 
on the morrow. 

“You've been long enough!" growled Samia 
Ding, when at length he returned to the shop. * You 
have had time to cash it half a dozen times.” 

“Yes, I daresay,” retorted Joseph cheerfully. 
“T’'ve been telling a few people about the action. 
Do you know, father, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
we have a good day to-morrow.” 

“Well, I should; with a fool like you fur an 
auctioneer!” 

But Joseph proved to be right, for on the followis,z 
morning there was an unusually large attendance «. 
the auction, which was held in a yard adjoining the 
bookshop, and business was brisk. Although at the 
commencement Joseph noticed that his five men were 
all present, he held back the precious books till the 
last, knowing the value of raising thcir impatience 
to its full height. 

“Here we have Lot 32,” he announced at last. 
‘“A collection of fifty French volumes, mostly novel-, 
in good condition. Many of them are rare in Englaed 
and out of print at the publishers’. You will tind a 
list of the titles on the back of the sale lists. This is 
a hargain for somebody. ” 

* Two shillings! ”’ ventured a weak voice. 

“Ten!” called Roberts sharply. 

“ Fifteen!” cried another of the five. 

* A pound!” 

“Two!” 

‘“ Three!” 

The amount rose by degrees to twenty pounds, 
and by then the excitement of those present had 
reached a fever pitch, and Joseph saw his father 
dancing to and fro on the outskirts of the little crowd, 
quite unable to hide his agitation. At an offer cf 
twenty-five pounds from Roberts the bidding pau--4. 

“* Any advance on twenty-five 2" shouted Joseph. 
his hammer in the air. ‘‘ Going at twenty-five pounds!” 

** Guineas,” cried a man, who had recently ented 
the inclosure, and, glancing round in = surpr-. 
Joseph saw that Clay, a commission agent and a pret 
rival of Roberts, had entered tho fray. Here way u 
picce of good fortune, indeed. ; 

“Going at twenty-five guineas,” called Joseph, 
darting a look at Roberts. st 

* Thirty pounds,” said that gentleman hestitatii:'). 

“Guineas,” added Clay shortly. 

“ Thirty-tive pounds.” 

‘“‘ Guineas.” 

Roberts shook his head to signify that he }- 
finished, and the books were handed over to Clay '1 
thirty-five guineas, and the crowd broke up. ; 

“ What do you think of that, father ¥” excluinid 
Joseph, as he hurried into the shop. 

ad Tes lucky for us Clay turned up,” said Sam] 
Ding, sinking exhausted into a chair. 

* Yes, it did send it up higher, didn't it?” 

“I smelt a rat at the beginning, but I didn’t knew 
what it was until I heard Roberts and his son talkins 
in the shop here, just before you put the books uj. 
Fortunately they didn’t see me.” 

** It was jolly smart,” said Joseph complacently. _ 

“You seem very pleased over it,” returned the eu 
man drily. “ But if I hadn’t fetched Clay we should 
have lost them. I couldn’t very well bid myself, y+» 
know.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” : 

“ Couldn’t you sce there was amen extra 
ordinary about those books? We nearly lost twv 
hundred pounds. It will cost me five per cent. cot. 
mission to Clay as it is, buying them back.” 

“ You've bought them back ?” shouted Juseph. 

“ Of course! What did you think ?”’ ; 

** And you lost Roberts’ thirty-five pounds ?” 

“ To get two hundred.” 

“There is no two hundred. That was only a yar *¢ 
sell the confounded things.” a 

“ What? And you never told mo. You fool! 

“T may be a fool; but I only take after my fat'«* 
Thirty-five pounds ; thirty-five pounds!” 
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“Pro” Tells How Grease-Paint Borrowers 
An Old “Pro Made to Look Small. 


“Oxe of the greatest pests of the theatrical 
profession is the reaming nue sponge ” remarked 
an oll and somewhat ttered ‘‘ pro” to Mr. P. 
Doulleyou ; “for there are some men who make 
up their minds from the moment they join a com- 
pany that they will not ‘ put their hands down 
if they can possibly help it. 4 

“They begin first of all by borrowing ‘ props 
off othcr members of the crowd—coats, breeches, 
lectins, hats, and what not. Then they will turn 
up at night devoid of even a single stick of * make 
up’ and will beg for the loan of a ‘spot of flesh- 
tint’ from the person most likely to grant it. ‘ Just 
till to-morrow night, old chap!’ the sponge will 
ay glibly ; but ‘to-morrow night’ has a peculiar 
habit of kecping out of the cadger’s calendar. 

“T have known men who were actually mean 
cnough to boast at the end of a tour that they had 
not spent a single penny on ‘make up,’ and the boast 
ras, no doubt, perfectly justified. Men of this sort 
will stand in @ bar and spend money galore on 


As we have already announced, wo have started this 
novel football contest eo that the many tens of 
thousands of our readers who are keenly interested 
in football shall not be without a special contest during 
the months which must elapse until next September. 
when another football season commences. Each contcst 
will last for four weeks in all, and in this, the first con- 
test, three pictures have already appeared. The one 
bel.w is the last. 

Thero is no entry fee, and the prize money, which 
must be won, is £50. Lady ers are invited to 
match their skill against the men enthusiasts, 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO BO. 

The drawing below is a reproduction—from an 
actual photograph—of an incident in a League football 
match. The only missing is the ball. 

All you have to do is to pb the picture carefully 
and then mark, with a distinct cross, the square which, 
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drink, but would hesitate a dozen times before 
expending 43d. on a stick of grease-paint. 

‘I am glad to say, however, that the dressing- 
room sponge does not always have things all his 
own way. We have some arts of retaliation. They 
may sound rather brutal, but I think that brutality 
is justified when other methods have failed to 
effect a cure. 

“The ‘needle-trick' is rather effective. One 
inserts a needle in a stick of paint with the business- 
end projecting about one-twentieth of an inch from 
the top. The cadger seizes the stick and dashes 
it over his face, suddenly realising with a pang that 
if his conscience has never pricked him, something 
else has done so ‘ good and hard.’ I have seen this 
device worked more than once and the point is 
never missed. 

“For the gentleman who has a conscientious 
objection to buying face-powder we huve a little 
surprise in the shape of cayenne pepper artfully 
sprinkled on the surface of the powder-tin. I 
must say, however, that I don*% approve of this 
method of retaliation, as it might casily blind a 
man. All the same, I have never heard of anything 
quite so tragic happening, in fact. 

“In a certain drama-crowd with which I toured 
years ago, we had a glorious specimen of the cadger 
class. He earned a good salary, but would never 


in your opinion, marks the place where the ball ought 
to be. 

The ball does not overlap squarce, it occupies the 
whole space of one. 

Three pictures have appeared, also with the ball 
missing. These must be treated in the same manner 
as the one below. 

Tho first prize of £25 will be paid to the reader who 
marks the square in cach of the four pictures where 
the balls should be according to the original photographs 
in our possession. Al! four picturea must be sent 
securely fast:ned together. Single pictures or incom- 
plete gets will not be considered. 

Five prizes of £5 will be awarded to the competitors 
whose efforts come next in order of merit. 

In the event of a number of competitors getting all 
four pictures correct, the prize-money of £50 will 
be awarded according to the Editor’s discretion. 
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He possessed, 
however, a pair of patent leather boots of which 
he was very proud. 

“One night when he came into the room to doa 
quick change, he found the boots screwed to the 
floor. There was a big stage-wait that evening, 
and the unfortunate sponge had to pay a fine which 
would have kept him in paints for a twelvemonth 
at least. 

“ Another trick which is quite harmless, but 
which is rather amusing to everybody except the 
victim, is the substitution of a stick of black grease- 
paint for a light flesh-tint. The black is carefully 
manipulated on top with the light tint. The sponge, 
believing it, of course, to be a delicate cream or 
pink, dashes it over his ‘ chivvy,’ and in five seconds 
is transformed into a chimney-sweep ! 

“You must not think for one moment, however, 
that this cadging is anything like usual in our 
business. It is the exception, not the rule. 

“ Amongst the majority of theatrical folk tho 
good-natured rule of xe mall tele exists evcry- 
where. The man who borrows one night will lend 
on the next, and, after all, everybody is liablo 
to run short at times. But the professional and the 
expert speygs is to be encountered on occasions, 
and one cannot always be ovcr-scrupulous in 
dealing with the wretched tribe.” 


1143 
buy a ‘ prop’ if he could avoid it. 


CAN YOU FIND THE BALL? 


£50 MUST BE WON 
IN THIS SUMMER FOOTBALL CONTEST. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Mark the equare which you decide contains the ball with 
a distinct cross, thus X. Ouly one cross may be made on 
one picture, but any number of sets of pictures may be sent 
in, provided that each set of four pictures is separately and 
securcly fastened together, 

2, Names and addresses of competitors must be written in ink 
in the space provided af the foot of the picture, Type- 
whiting and lead pencil cannot be accepted. 

3. When you have es Land Z, cut out the picture, 
attach it to the three which have already appeared, and 

lace them in an envelope addressed Summer Football 
Paitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta St., London, W.C. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than first post, Tuesday, 
May 13th. 

5, There is no entry fee. 

6. The first prize of £25 will be awarded to the sender of the 
four football pictures contaiuing a cross in the actual square 
originally occupied by each ball. Five prizes of £5 will be 
awarded to the competitors whose eflorts come next in 
order of merit. In the event of a tie between two or more 
competitors, the prize-money of £50 will be awarded 
according to the Editor’s discretion. 
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“THE FIRST PICTURE OF A NEW CONTEST WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK. 


—For the five best ways I will give Watches. Mark posteards ‘‘ Dodge.” (Seo page 1166.) 
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THEN HIS FACE DROPPED. 
Tre little daughter of the house 
watched the minister, who was making : 
a visit, very closely, and finally sat down beside 
him, and began to draw on her slate. 
“What are you doing?” asked the clergyman. 
“Tm making your picture,” said the child, 
without looking up. . 
The minister sat very still, and tho child 
worked very carncstly. ‘hen she stopped and 
compared her work with the original, and shook 
her head. ., 
“JT don't like it,” she said. “It isn’t a bit 
like you. I think I'll put a tail to it and call 
it a dog!” 


= 


“Bea pardon,” said the hotel clerk, “but what 
8 your name?” . 
i “Name,” echoed the indignant guest, who had 
just registered it; ‘don’t you see my signature 
there on the register?” 


“TI do,” answered the clerk coolly; “ that is | 


what aroused my curiosity.” 


“ Hap all my money taken last night. Woke 
up hearing somcone in the room. Reached under 
the pillow for my revolver, but didn’t 
shoot.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“<T’d be a widower if I had.” 


Fond Mother : *‘ How do you like your 
new governess, Jolmnic ?” 

Johnnie: ‘Oh, I like her ever so 
much.” 

Fond Mother : ‘Vin so glad my little 
boy has a nice teacher at last.” 

Johnnie: * Oh, she’s awfully nice! She 
says she doesn’t care whether I Icarn 
anything or not, as long as papa pays 
her salary.” 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 

“Be careful there,” called a policeman 
to a man who was whipping up his 
horse. 

“What for?” asked the driver as he 
pulled up. 

‘Hi’ll have you up for furious driving.” 

‘‘ What is furious driving ? ”’ 

‘Why, over eight miles an hour.” 

“T say, eld fellow, take mo into court 
at once, will you? If you will only get 
it into the papers that my old hoss was 
going over two miles an hour I can sell 
him for fifty shillings.” 


*Waat did you discuss at the literary 
club to-day ?” ° 

‘Shakespeare and the difficulty of 
keeping ‘servants, Browning and the 
difficulty of finding a good dressmaker, 
and Emerson and the difficulty of getting 
fresh eggs.” 


“WELL,” said he, anxious to make up 
their quarrel of yesterday, ‘aren’t you 
curious to know what’s in this parcel ?” 

““Not very,” replicd his wife indiffer- 
ently. 

* Well, it’s something for the one I 
love best in the world.” 

‘Ah, I suppose it’s those new collars you said 
you needed.” 


and 


“Your husband met an accidental death, did he 
not?” remarked the new boarder. 

* Yes,” replied the landlady ; ‘* poor William tried 
to cross the street one day, and was motocutced.” 


SORRY HE SPOKE. 

Mike Hennescy, a hefty young Irishman, secured 
his first foremanship after serving for some years 
as one of the “ gang.” Promptly at seven o'clock 
in the morning he began his duties by calling the 
gang to order. 

“Ye all have to worruk for me!” he shouted. 
“Worruk, I say! And I want every wan of yez 
to understand at wance that I kin lick anny man in 
the gang!” 

All swallowed the insult except one giant-built 
warrior, who stepped forward and said : 

‘* But you can’t lick me, Mike Henncsecy !” 

“Oh, I can’t, can’t 1?” yelled Mike. 

No, you can’t!” came back the detcrmincd 
answer, 

“Well, thin, go to the office and draw your 
money. I'll have no man in me gang I can’t lick!” 


On this page you will find an illustrated joke. 
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SINGING FOR ADVERTISEMENT. 

He had obtained a place in an estate agent’s 
office, and was doing everything he could for the 
interests of his employers. The other evening he 
was at a social gathering, and was asked to sing. 
He responded with ‘“ Home Sweet Home.” His 
friends were a littlc surprised at the selection, but 
he was heartily applauded. 

Stepping forward, he said: “I am glad you like 
the song. ‘There is nothing like ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ and Ict me say that the onipany I represent 
is selling homes on terms to suit everybody, within 
forty minutes’ ride of the City. Everybody ought 
to have a home. If you don't want to live in one 
of these houscs yourself it’s the chance of your life 
for an investment.” 


“T was out motoring the other day.” 
“Is that so?” 
“ Yos, and I came to a river, but could find no 
means of getting my machine over.” 
|< Well, what did you do?” 
“ Oh, I just sat down and thought it over.” 


ene: Doorstep of Mr. Cityman. 


Time: Two a.m. _ , Se i 
Principal Actors: Inebriated Old Gent. (trying to find his keyhole) | 

Black-beetle. “ Ti ” 
bing at the beetle for the fiftieth time): “ Well I'm | ts ‘true 
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A_WISE WAITER. 

A Man who was a regular patron cf 
a certain. restaurant, said to the waite: : 
“Claude, instead of tipping you every day }; 
geing to give you your tip in a lump sum nox: 

hristmas,’* 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Claude, “Int ¢; 
—would you mind paying me something in adv: 
sir ? 

“Hm! It’s a funny request,” said the p2t:. 
“but here—here’s five shillings for you. Wi: ; 
the matter, do you need the money, or don't ,. 4 
trust my memory ?” J 

“Oh, no, sir!’ smiled Claude, pocketing tin 
coins, “It isn’t that, only I’m leaving here tu.<.y, 
sir.” —_ 


She: “I see by tho papers a girl of ciyht.:) 
married a man of seventy-eight yesterday,” 

He: “It wouldn't be hard to guess which vic 
had the money.” . 


“Here,” said Teddy's papa, showing the lit’. 
| boy a cvin, ‘‘is a penny three hundred years ot), 


| It was given to me when I was a little boy.” 


| “Really, dad!” ejaculated Teddy ; “ just (hi. 


of anybody being able to keép a priiny 
as long as that without spending it.’ © 


Jvsr as the train was about to start, 
a youth ran up to the ticket inspector ar 
said :— : 

“Sir, there are two men travelling in 
front there without tickets.” 

Off went the inspector and diligently 
searched all the carriages, and could rt 
tind one that had not his ticket. 
the vouth, he said :— 

“Where are the men without tichet: 4 ’ 
, “On the engine, of course!” 


NOT THE LEAST UPSET. 
She: “Vm going to give you back 
our engagement-ring. I love anotl:.° 
He: ** Give me his name and addiv~.’ 
She: ‘Horrors! Do you inean tu gy 
and kill him ?”* 
He; “ No, I want to scll him the 1is.3.” 


, Visitor (to bearded lady). “Isn't it a 
shock to your sensitive nature to he en 
exhibition ?” 

The Bearded Lady: ‘There's no ‘cip 
for it, lidy. [ve a wife and children te 
- support.” 


Littir Bobby was told: “ Never ek 
for anything at the table. Little bus 
should wait until they are served.” The 
other day little Bobby was forgotten in 
the distribution, and was not served if 
all. What could he do? Prescenth, 
after reflecting seriously, he asked : 

**Mamma, when little boys starve © 
death, do they go to heaven 2” 
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Oxe little girl had told another s1> 
amazing story. “’Taint true!” scons y 
ejaculated the listencr. 


an Innecent 
The Inebriate (j Pe S 3 
the keyhole seems to be all over the place to-night. “"Taint! It couldn't be.” 


A Lavy while walking through a village heard the 
village choir singing, and stopped to listen. At 
the same time a naturalist was standing near by 
listening to the song of a cricket. 

‘What beautiful singing!” said the lady. 

“Yes,” replicd the naturalist, “ they do it by 
rubbing their hind legs togethcr.”” 


HOW THOUGHTFUL, 

Ir was night time. 

“ Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat-tat!” went the knocker 
of the cyclemaker’s door. 

‘“What’s the trouble 2? What is the trouble?” 
growled the cyclemaker, putting a sleepy head out of 
the window. 

‘** You lent out a machine this evening to Billy 
Spiffkins,” answered a childish voice. * 

“Yes, I did,” said the cyclemaker, ‘‘ and I ain’t 
going to take it in now. He’ll have to wait till 
to-morrow morning, and pay hire for it by the hour.” 

“ Please, sir, the bike ain’t here,’’ came back 
the childish voice. “(Billy had a collision with a 
motor-car and fell into a ditch, so I’ve brought the 
bicycle pump back. That’s all we’ve found up 
to the present, but Billy don’t want to pay hire 
on more than he can help!” 


I want a copy of the drawing. 


“Tis true!” remarked the story-t 1h". 
in angry desperation. ‘I know it’s true, er 
Maggie told me. An’ when Maggie says a this ° 
80,.it’s so, even if it ain’t.” 


PAYING COMPLIMENTS. . 

“Can you tell me,” remarked a fair lady of is 
partner at the supper table, “ who that exeredins y 
ugly jman is? 1 mean the one sitting oppo 

ou.” 
y The gentleman smiled sardonically. - 

“Oh, he’s only my brother,” came the bic Z 
reply. : 

The lady went scarlct, and her confusion 
most painful. ; 

“Oh, I’m s0 sorry!” she stuttered, apolox- = 

rofusely, ‘‘ You see, I did not notice the 1-1 
Banos between you.” . 

A moment later she turned to her neighbow 9 
her left, who happencd to be a woman. 

“Do you see that handsome fellow over tl”. 
twisting his moustache ?” sho asked.“ Hes!" 
watching me, and making eyes at me all the even: - 
Who is he?” 7 

The other woman turned scornfully and a‘. ' 
upon her. : 

| “Oh, he’s only my husband !” 


wz 


she replied. 


WEEK ENDING. 
_May 10, 10a 


X. was born in 1835, and is therefore 


Pius _ 
_oyeaty-eight years old. He has reigned as head 
“tte Roman Catholic Church for ten years, which 


i; a long time whea one considers that a Pope is 
practically a prisoner in the Vatican, and that 
Rome is anything but a healthy place to live in, 
year in and year out, without a aan . 
"Cardinal Sarto, as he was before he was raised 
to the dignity of Pope, was never dreamed of as 
vope hefore his election. He owes the tiara entirely 
to the fact that the three powerful parties in the 
secred College could none of them gain the required 
wajority to elect their respective candidate. So 
they compromised on Cardinal Sarto. 

This sort of thing often happens, and the result 
is that the really big men seldom attain to the chair 
St. Peter. 

Nee is no other clcction in existence like that 
hy which a Pope is chosen. The right of election 
is vested in the College of Cardinals, and this has 
lecn so from time out of mind. And a very curious 
point is this—that a cardinal cannot be disfran- 
iheed. Once a cardinal, always a cardinal, and 
whatever fault ov heresy a cardinal may be pol 
«f. vet. when a pope dies, he can present himse 

at ihe Vatican and assert his right to cast his vote. 

When the Pope was King. 

When a pope dies, the chamberlain, provided 
with a gilt mallet and attended by his suite, taps 
with this mallet at the door of the room where lies 
the dead man. ‘ 

Receiving no reply, he enters. He calls on the 
dead pope by his name, taps the corpse on the 
irchead with a tiny silver mallet, and falling on 
iis knees proclaims that the Popo is no more. 

Then the great bell of St. Peter is tolled. In 
old days, when the i were kings of Rome and 
if the Papal States, all government was suspended 
tor nine days. Law courts suspended their sittings, 
anarchy reigned, and dreadful outrages were often 
committed. 

It is not until the finth day after the Popo’s 
death that the College of Cardinals meets to elect 


ead 
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li the proprietor of a restaurant ever has a 
nvitmare, it is to the effect that some puisonous 
ingredient has accidentally found its way into a 
dish, and that the papers are full of blood- 
ome accounts of the sufferings and death of his 
chents, 

About five years ago, nearly a score of people 
were badly poisoned after dining in the restaurant 
‘(a well-known West Central hotel in London, and 
“though the source uf the poison was never 
vccurately traced—all that was discovered being 
that it was some form of ptoumaine poisoning—yet 
tv this day that restaurant has hardly recovered 
its former popularity, 

More recently a blunder was made in an East End 
fried fish shop. Engine oil was, in some extraordin- 
uty fashion, substituted for the cotton-seed vil 
which is commonly used for frying fish. This 
wictake proved absolutely fatal to the business, 
ad Hash a time the proprietor was forced to close 

is doors, 

Sent for Six Doctors. 


Oddly enough, a very similar incident has just 
cme to light in another large town. On the 
etning of March 7th last, a baker made the 
shurming discovery that the vegetable oil which he 
iad used in making his fancy bread and pastry 
cvernight had been delivered to him in a barrel 
“lich had been previously used for storing 
hirosene, 

‘the moment he heard of the blunder he rushed 
‘fl and engaged the services of six doctors and a 
“on carts, The carts were sent round the town 
‘ ietrieve the bad bake, while the doctors gave 
(hi ir services free to any customers who had already 
irtaken of the poisoned food. 

_ Most P. W. readers will remember the arsenic- 
in-Leer epidemio of 1902. This was the most 
pt imag poisoning on record. It was four motiths 

‘fore the authorities realised what the matter 
793, and by that time there were over a thousand 


It must be smaller than the original, however. No tracing allowed. 


, 104 Days % Choose 4 


The Cardinals are Locked in a Room Until They Agree. 


Frying Fish in Engine Oil 


Bad Blunders by Tradesmen Which Nearly Polished off their Customers. 
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Pope “% 


his successor. The cardinals, some seventy. in 
number, gather in a wing of the Vatican. Each 
is attended by his conclavist and a servant, and 
there they are all locked up together, like an English 
jury, until they have completed the business 
entrusted to them. 

The voting is done in this fashion: Twice each 
day the cardinals meet. In the centre of the room 
on a table stands an electoral urn. Beginning 
with the eldest present, the cardinals, one by one, 
approach the table, and each writes on a strip of 
paper the name of the candidate for whom he 
votes, and beneath the name a text or short sentence 
from the Bible. The strip is then deposited in the 
urn. 

When this is finished, the names of the candidates 
are read aloud, and the number of votcs which each 
has received. 


A Smoking Chimney Spreads the News. 
To be elected, a candidate must receive two-thirds 
of all the votes. If this happens at the first ballot, 
it is all over, but as a matter of fact such is never 
the case. The balloting may go on for weeks. 
In the year 1800 the conclave lasted one hundred 
and four days. One of the shortest elections on 
record was that of 1878, when Pope Leo XIII. 
was chosen. It was all finished on the third day. 

After each unsuccessful ballot the voting papers 
are burnt. It is the smoke ascending from the 
chimney above which is the only sign to the outside 
world that the choice is not yet made. 

When Pius X. was elected, the first definite news 
which reached the twenty thousand people who 
wore gathered outside was given by a servant who 
climbed ufion the roof and, extending his arm, 
began to open and shut his fingers like a tailor 


working a pair of shears. Now “ Sartoris” is the | 


Italian word for tailor. The quick-witted crowd 
understood at once, and a shout went up, “ It is 
Sarto.” 

So the cardinal-deacon whose duty it is to 
announce the name of the new Pope was cheated 
out cf his privilege. 


ee 


ee 


cases in five counties, and fifty-one deaths had 
taken place. 

The source of all the trouble was a minute 
quantity of arsenic in the beer supplied by a 
Manchester brewer. It was no fault of the firm, 
for analysis of the liquor showed that the arsenic 
originally came from glucose which had been made 
with impure sulphuric acid, It was the acid which 
contained the arsenic. 

In the year following the great arsenic poisoning 
came the oyster scare. There were outbreaks of 
typhoid fever at Winchester and at Portsmouth. 
The fever was traced to oysters, and the result was 
that for sometime oysters were almost unsaleable. 
One big oyster firm which had been paying £150 
a week in wages dropped to £15 a week, and it is 
reckoned that oyster merchants throughout the 
country must have lost at least £100,000. 


Died After Eating Sweets. 

Confectioners have to exercise the very greatest 
care, as witness a case occurring at Preston some 
few years ago. An inquest was held on the body 
of a twelve-yéar-old boy who had died after eating 
sweets. . 

It appeared that tin spoons were sold with these 
swects, and that one of these spoons had corroded, 
forming a poisonous mixture. The result was not 
only the absolute extinction of this particular form 
of sweet, but a temporary boycott of the shop 
where it was sold. 

What is without doubt the most expensive 
blunder ever committed by any trading organisation 
of late years stands to the discredit of the Glucose 
Trust, which is controlled by the Standard Oil 
Company. This company makes sweets on a large 
scale and at one time made them of glucose 
adulterated with poisonous sulphites. As soon as 
these were on the market the unfortunate retailers 
were assailed on all sides by actions for damages. 

They, in turn, sued the Trust, and the latter had 


! to pay out a lump sum of over £100,000, 
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MAN WHO NEVER SLEPT. 


Insomnia, Neurasthenia, and Paralysis. 
Best Hospital Treatment Fails and 
Pompensaticon awarded as 


opeless! 
ncurable. Made Strong and Healthy by 
DR. 


CASSELL’S TABLETS. 


Surely never in human experience has a more 
extraordinary story been given to the world than 
that of Mr. Arthur George Felton, of 73 
Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, London, 
N.W., the man who never slept; and it is a story 
of actuul fact. Here it is: “In 1905, us a result 
of an accident, I lost the sight of one eye. An 
operation had to be performed, afterwhich I suffered 
from Neurasthenia and In- 
somnia,and became paralysed. 
Iwas turned out of hospital 
incurable, aud told I could 
never work again, compen- 
sation being awarded me. I 
could just get about with great 
difficulty, dragging my right 
foot; and my right hand 
being helpless. Then came 
sleeplessness. Do what I 
would, or take what I would, 
I never slept night or day. For five years 
altogether I never could have slept more 
than a few minutes at a time, for I heard every 
hour strike every night. Relief came at last with 
Dr. Casscll’s Tablets. They enabled me to sleep, 
and now I am wu strong, bealthy man again, and 
my right arm is actually stronger than my left.” 
A wonderful case, truly; but take Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets and you will soon find their amazing 
power to restore lost strength, vitality, and living 
nerve-force. 

Dr. Cassell's Tablets act more brilliantly than 
any other medicine known in cases of Nervous 
Breakdown, Anemia, Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Nerve Pains, Heart Weakness, Kidney and 
Stomach Disorders, Children’s Weakness, Spinal 
and Nerve Paralysis, and general bodily fatigue, 
brain-fag, and all run-down conditions. Send 2d. 


fe Loe eel | 


My. besten, Maida Vale, 


to-day to Dr. Cuassell’s Co. Ltd. (Box A 3%) 
Chester Road, Manchester, for a free sample 
All Chemists sell Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 104d. 
1/14, and 2/9. 


Mr. Geo. R. SIMS. 
HE splendid significance of the Romany word Tatcho 
T (which Mr. Geo, R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 
up to in the proud product —wortby inheritor of a worthy 
lime, Which has changed despair into joy ina hundred 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower, Nothing but 
shecr merit, full worthiness, and utter genuinencss, has 
placed and holds Tatcho where it finds itself to-day—the 
ou reliabic Hair Grower, trusty, honest, genuiie, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tafcho 


Cheniists and Stores evervarhere, Ve, 2:9, and 4,6, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
s Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 


wa 
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<< LUNCHES FOR GLERKS. 


tii i id 
Why the Modern City Clerk Does Not Eat Lunch. 
By AN OLD PEN-PUSHER. 


Tux young City clerk of the present day, I am 
told, no longer gocs in for a substantial mid-day 
‘meal, but contents himself with a light lunch of 
fruit and biscuits, a sandwich, or some similar trifle. 

Well, I do not wondcr at it, for modern 
restaurants—they were just plain eating-houses 
in my day—are far too dear to suit the pocket 
of the average thirty-shilling-a-week clerk. Nor 
has the quality of their wares—to my mind at 
least—kept pace with their increased charges. 

When I was a young man 9d. was the regular 
price for a good substantial City luncheon, and 
one could fare very well for 2d., this latter being 
the regular charge at any one of several leg-of- 
beef soup shops, as they were called. 

In these establishments, which were kept 
scrupulously clean, and were frequented by a quite 
respectable class of customers, one was su pplied 


Frelure Fars = 


TO WARN BOOT DEALERS. 
Tu1s sketch depicts a method used by 


of two 
holes 


shown. When 
holes are scarcely 
noticeable. They 
are put 
to warn 
brokers an 


awn- 


with people who 


— the shop. 
Thus, by th 


impossible to obtain money on them. 


——e ee 


with a pint basin of really splendid soup for Id., the 

other centiy going for bread, which was exccllent |, Phonic se fa EoUNn 2 oo ies 
i ity. aly: y 

as regards Quality and ecroe of these, known as | ‘ough country is to smash their landing wheels when 


descending on 


is still in existence bumpy ground. 


Worrall’s -of-Beef Soup Shop, 
a ‘ fe never searched 


somewhere off Holborn, but I 


5 o guard 

for or stumbled upon it. against delay, 
Bought a Steak and Had it Cooked. wh . n such 
Then there were the chop houses, as they were | fre RS Occur 

: : . ‘ the safeguard 
termed, where the customers took their own un-} shown in the 


cooke@ provisions in with them. Most of these 
establishments were very near, or even next door 
to, a butcher's; and one famous City Chep House, 
the Coach and Horses, was flanked by a butcher's 
on the one side and a fishmonger’s on the other. 

At one or the other of these establishments cach 
customer selected his chop or steak, or his picce of 
fish, as his fancy dictated, saw it cut off and weighed, 
and, after paying for it, and having it handed to 
him done up in newspaper, trotted in next door 
to the Coach and Horses and handed it over to the 
cook, with full instructions, 

In due course it would reappear, done to a turn, 
and served on a hot pewter plate, so bright and 


illustration has 
now come into 
use amongst 
airmen. A® 
spare wheel is 
strapped on to 
the framework 
of the aeroplane, 
so that in case 
of oe it can replace, without loss of time, the 
one that has been damaged. 


SPARE WMECL 


_ PREVENTS MISTAKES. 
Mucu time and trouble is saved at the pay boxes of 


clean that it looked like now silver ; also a second | theatres and picture palaces by the device illustrated 

- one would be set before hir® heaped with floury _ below. It 

potatoes, boiled in their “jackets.” For the %, : hea aa of 
on 


accommodation a modest charge of 3d. was made, 


for what the waiters invariably termed ‘ bread, . cups ways 
cookin’, and ’taters.” As the price of a cut of fish Vachel 7 


each other at 
one end, and 
spreading 
apart some- 
thing like the 
three leaves 


or meat rarely exceeded Gd., the cost of the 
luncheon totalled Od. only, and this was “top 
notch.” 

For in those days many City taverns served for 
6d. a really good and substantial cold meat luncheon 
with bread, and half a pint of ale or porter, in a 
pewter tankard, thrown in—and no waiter's fee. 


Two Tons of Beef a Week. 

One of the most famous of these 6d. luncheon 
houses was the Bay Trec in St. Swithin's Lane, 
where it used to be said that a ton of cold roast 
and boiled meat was regularly cut up and dispensed 
to customers every week. 

There are no such luncheons sold anywhere in 
the ig hee at the price. Yet these were the 
times, it remembered, when caterers had to 
rely entirely on a meat, for which they had 
necessarily to pay igher rates than are er 
nowadays for the imported beef and mutton that 
is so largely used in all but the very best and most 
expensive restaurants and hotels. 

Nor must it be imagined because these places were 
cheap, that they were frequented by a low class of 
people. Quite the reverse! It was to the Bay 
free mentioned above, for instance, that the 
famous Cecil Rhodes used to adjourn regularly 
for his lunch, walking across without his hat from 
the offices of the Chartered Company on the opposite 
side of St. Swithin’s Lane. 

At another famous house of a similar character, 
called the Fleece and Sun, situated in a narrow 
court between Threadneedle Street and Finch Lane, 
the late Baron Rothschild used to lunch daily off 
a steak or a chop bought by himsclf at Bannister’s, 
the butcher’s next door. ; 

Other times, other manners, however, and the 
modern young man who is ‘something in the 
City,’ when he does go in for a regular sit-down 
lunch, seems to prefer the type of restaurant where, 
as I once heard it bluntly expressed, “ there is more 
glitter than grub.” 


pay window it 
is often diffi- 
cult to hand change to the right person. But 
by means of these three slots the difficulty is over- 
come. The attendant places the change in the slot 
from which the money taken was received. 


A WAY OF TRAINING RUNNER.BEANS. 

THERE are many ways of growing scarlet-runners, 
most of them being confined to straight lines, says this 
week’s SMALLHOLDER. If anyone is short of space iv 
the garden and also desires a change to the common- 
place rows, let him try planting the sceds in a circle 
about 34 feet in diameter. 
When they come up a good 
sound pole about 9 feet 
long is set in the middle; 
and pegs, 8 or 9 inches long, 
having a 2-inch nail driven 
into them in ao slanting 
position near the top, are 
fixed at a width of 9 or 10 
inches from each other a 
little on the outer side of the 
plants. Cocoanut string is 
run from the pole to cach 
peg, as shown in the sketch, 2 a 
the nail in the peg prevents the former slipping off. 
The beans aro trained up the strings and have quite a 
pretty effect and, on the ground they occupy, will 
robably produce more pods than in any other way. 
f sufficiently long sticl:s are available they may bo 
employed instead of string ; these will not require the 
centre pole, but all meet together at top and are ticd. 


¢ 


-For the two best copies I will give 5s. Postal Orders. Mark postcards “Copy.” 


charitable 
institutions to. prevent bodts which are distributed 
to poor children from: being .pawned. It consists 

eyclet 
punched 
near the top of 
the boot as 


being worn these 


there 
boot 
dealers not to 
have any dealings 
bring them to 


4 is method, children are not deprived of 
their footwear, as unscrupulous parents find it 


WEEK ENDING 
May 10, 1913. 


~ HOLIDAYS RAIN CAN'T srl. 3 


How the Slum Children Spend Their Day in the 
Country When the Stormy Winds Do Blow. 


é 

Was your 1912 holiday ruined by rain? J)i.! 
you go to the seaside to shiver all day under you; 
umbrella? It was.the fate of thousands ‘wj., 
went on holiday to the seaside last August. 

And the result ?. Many, many people said: * |; 
is useless to send a subscription to the F.A.!., 
bécause the children cannot enjoy country outin:. 
in this weather.” 

Never was a greater mistake made. ‘Tal. 
the case of Susan for example—Sue (for sheii. 
whose home is a tenement lodging in Tinmii,, 
Court, in the heart of East Loudon 

Sue has never known any other place but tie 
court where her family reside, and the mean ais! 
dirty streets lying around. Her only playground 
has been the gutter. She has never scen a green 
field ; never even been in a park in her life. Hi 
idea of the world is a place of tenement lodgings. 


On the Eventful Morning. 


But she has heard of the Fresh Air Fund. Like 
most children of the r quarters of the great 
cities, she knows there is always a chance that ii: 
F.A.F. will take her, one day, on a holiday outi:z 
to the country—whatever the country may 1. 
And one day she learns that a party of children «1 
her district been made up to go for the day ts 
Epping Forest, and that her name has been }.:1t 
down among the others. 

Sue wakes up in the small hours of the mony 
of her holiday, and peers eagerly forth at all the s!.\ 
she can see from her garret ; the sky is overcast, 
and looks like rain, but Sue is as happy as if the 
sun were blazing from the blue. Hours before it i< 
time to start for the appointed meeting-place, Si 
is ready—dressed in such a get-up as she never weir 
before, for kindly neighbours have been contributin 
fine feathers for her ficliday adornment. 

And then comes the fabulous delight of a jours + 
by rail. In what we may call “the fun of 1. 
fair’ lies a great part of the-pleasure of an F.A.1". 
outing—shine or shower, nothing in the way «1 
weather can rob the children of this delight. 

Sue stands at the railway-carriage winds. 
through the whole journey from East London 1» 
Epping Forest, happy and excited. All ti« 
clnidren in the carriage are in as high spirits as 
herself; they sing at the top of their voices «: 
the train rattles along, when it stops at a station 
all heads are out of the carriage windows, and ail 
the children cheer like mad. 


Good Meat Pies for Dinner, 


But what, you ask, if it comes on to rain wien 
they reach the forest ? Your question shows tl... 
you do not know of the splendid shelter which !.:< 

n provided against rainy weather, at Loughton. 
where most of the East London children got 
their day in the country. There is room in t'« 
shelter for every fine game that children hve 
to play; and from the shelter they look out at tl 
great n forest, ready to give their welcene 
directly the clouds break. 

The clouds break, and Sue rushes forth to exphir 
the new wonderful world around her until she} 
summoned to dinner. 

A man rings a great bell at the entrance of tl. 
shelter; and thither Sue hurries for the dinns 
which is being served out to the hungry host—:! 
good meat pies, oranges and cakes, to heait’= 
content. If it comes on to rain again, there 
be games in the shelter in the afternoon, aud 
perhaps a kindly superintendent will tell a faiy- 
story of the forest, which holds Sue entrance!!. 
When the rain rolls by, the forest calls out t!« 
children once more for other wonder-journey< 
through the lovely glades until it is time for anoth i 
prosaic, but riotously merry, journey home. 

Home Sue goes with new beautiful thougl ‘+ 
crowding in her head—her soul awakened; a1! 
that night she dreams of the fairies of the forest 
dancing in a magic ring by moonlight. And th 
memory of her day in the country will never fade. 

The moral of it all, of course, is clear: Never if 
wet weather be an excuse for not sending in \+ -) 
contribution to the F.A.F. 

Oxly send ninepence, and you g 
town child aday~ "' eam 
(A long list of 


ive to a pert 
*™ radise. 
F. appears 


WEEE BNDING 
May 10, 1918. 


THE GREATEST SERIAL STORY EVER WRITTEN. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 


No Flowers, By Request. ( 


77~s LLL LB LLL LENO OEIULEOOOI EE 

Wuen Jephson had been discharged from the 
hospital it was with a warning—well-meant but to the 
wint. 
M If you are not careful you will get a nervous break- 
down—that will be your next accident,” the House 
Surgeon had said. ‘* Really rather a pity you were 
not more badly damaged! Two or three months on 
your back, with nothing to do but read a book or gaze 
at the stars, would have done you a power of good.” 
Jephson had smiled, shrugs his shoulders, 
and, purchasing a packet of buM-eycs, promptly 
dined one into his mouth and sucked it reflectively. 
Three months on his back indeed! Nothing to do 
but read a book or gaze at the stars! Yct somchow or 
other those simple words conjured rie ee pictures. 
Jt would be rather pleasant to lic on his back in the sun, 
at Monte Carlo, for example, and gaze at the stars— 
or perhaps into Gaby de Louyse’s cyes! 

How ee away Monte Carlo seemed now. 
wondered if he had really ever-been there. 
vivid blot of colour in his grey life. 


Jephson 


One 


Rachel, and the fierce old 
tigress, Deborah. And one 
morning a little later, when 
he awoke to hear the wind 
howling down the street and 
the rain pattering against 
his bedroom window, he 
decided to take the Horpital 
Doctor's advice and to go 
in for a rest cure—just for 
a couple of hours. So, in- 
stead of getting up, he rang 
for his tea and toast and the morning newspaper, 
and tried the experiment of being thoroughly lazy. 
But it was obvious that Fate didn’t intend to allow 
Thomas Christian Jephson a moment's rest until 
he had fulfilled his destiny. 
to his first cup of tea and the morning news whon, 
us he ran his eye down the Hatch, Match and Dispatch 
column, the name of Kirke arrestcd his attention. 

It appeared among the Deaths, and as he read the 
ainouncement he realiscd that he would never sce 
Deborah Kirke again. She had passed away at Ivy 
Farm, Haddington, three days ago, and the funeral 
was to take place that very day at twelve o'clock. A 
curious smile twisted the corners of Jephson’s mouth 
as he read the final line of the brief notice :— 

No flowers, by request.” 

Ho felt sure that request had been made by Deborah 
herself before her death. The old tigress would go to 
her last resting-place with the same cold, stern simplicity 
in which ehe had lived her daily life. 

Jephson sighed as he laid down the newspaper. 
His acquaintance with Deborah Kirke had been brief. 
Yet he knew her perhaps better than her son, even 
Letter than the neighbours with whom she had lived. 
A strong woman—and Jephson respected strength ! 
A lonely woman, unloved, misunderstood. 

He looked at his watch, then, rising, he crossed the 
room and took an A.B.C. time-table down from the 
Vookshelf. There was a train leaving Paddington at 
9.55, which would get him to Haddington at 11.30. 
He would just be in time to pay his last respects to 
Teborah Kirke. That was his only tloight as he 


TAKE NOTE! 


clothes.” He put on a black tie and found a soft black 
hat. And, forgetting all about his breakfast and his 
broken rest, he took a cab to Paddington. 


dead woman's 
time, Deborah’s death might mean that the mystery 
pen her son would be buried with her! For 
Jephson felt convinced that she knew everything — 
more than she had confessed to him. 

The farmhouse was some distance from the station ; 
he reached it just as the funeral procession was starting 
for the churchyard. 

it was a pathetic little procession : 

tvo old-fashioned country cabs. U 


On pag 


hurriedly dressed himself in his old work-a-day suit of | 


‘sHIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY ” 


our new ser'‘al, starts in the 


WHITSUN NUMBER 
OUT NEXT FRIDAY. 


He was just settling down | gentle. 


It was only when the train had started that the | 
possibility of solving the problem of Robert Kirke at the . 
graveside rose tohis mind. At the same | 


| 


By ARTHUR APPLIN 
AND 


ELIZABETH GLAYDE. 


followed on foot. With the exception of ‘* Robert” 
and Rachel, he was the only mourner. He walked 
alone. The clouds had been blown away and the 
sun was shining; the air smelt sweet after the rain. 
They crossed a bridge, beneath which a stream sung 
merrily in a rocky bed, bowered by moss and fern. 
In the trees and hedges the birds were twittering. 
Jcphson realised how good it was to be alive. Though 
he followed the dead, yet death seemed very far away. 
Something intangible, unreal. 

He began to wonder, as he trudged along, whether it 
did really exist, if it was only a mistaken idea? If it 
was only a change —just like the change of day tu night, 
of storm to sunshine, or summer to wintcr ? 

Winter had set in for Deborah Kirke. That wa; all. 
Spring-time would come again. 

After a brief service at the church Jephson stood by 
the grave and watched the coffin lowercu out of sight. 
* Robert’? Kirke and Rachel stood opposite him. 
Ie raised his cyes and he saw them both looking down, 
dry-eyed. Deborah had gone out as she had lived, 
unloved. And yct there was something of dignity, 
stateliness even, in this quiet, simple funeral. 

No flowers, no weeping. and gnasbing of teeth, 
no procession. Just a hiding away in the womb 
of the earth, a going back whence she came. A 


Monte Carlo reminded him of Robert Kirke and ! quict farewell for a little while. 


Jephson had a quecr 
feeling for a moment that 
Deborah was standing by 
his side watchiag it all for 
herself, and he saw a grim 
yet kindly smile on the once 
tierce lips and in the tizress- 
like cyes, understanding. 

When it was all over 
he waited until ** Robert” 
and Rachel Kirke moved 
away, then he followed 
them. In tho lane outside the churchyard he raised 
his hat, and, somewhat to his surprise, Rachel came 
up and held out her hand. 

“How good of you!” she said, and her voice was 
* But who told you?” 

“T saw it in the newspaper this moroins.” 

Kirke nodded. 

* Rachel thought we had better put it in the news- 
papers,” he said awkwardly. “It was a bit of a 
shock—so sudden ! ” 

5 ae asked for details and Rachel gave them 
him. 

* You had better come back to the farm and have 

something to eat,” Kirke suggested. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Jephson accepted the 
invitation. Rachel informed him that they intended 
leaving Haddington that evening and going straight 
back to London. She could not bear to spend another 
night in the dreadful, gloomy okt farmhouse, she 
told him. Jephson wondered whether they intended 
running away, but he said nothing. 

He just waited. Kirke was obviously ill at eave and 
irritable, but Rachel,on the contrary, behaved quite 
naturally and normally. 

He was Ieft alone in the sitting-room for a few 
minutes before linchcon, and while he was turning 
over some magazines on the dresser he upset a bundle 
of papers and letters, and, stooping down to pick them 
up, he saw an envelope addressed to himself. A glance 
was sufficient to tcll him that the writing was Deborah 
Kirke’s. . 

He turned the envelope over thoughtfully, but he did 
not open it until * Robert ” and Rachel had both made 
their reappearance. ‘Then he explained how he had 
found it. Hc saw “ Robert” start and change colour, 
but Rachel was not in the least perturbed. 

* You must forgive us being so carcless,”’ she said 
quietly, “ but I am sure you will understand, the 
sudden shock of my mother-in-law’s death upset us 
dreadfully, and put everything else out of our minds. 
We ought to have remembere that Ictter, though, for 
we found it lying on the table beside Deborah Kirke 
when wo came into this room and discovered her 
seated in her chair dead.” 

Tam at liberty to open it ?” Jephson asked. 

He saw * Robert” and Rachel exchange glances. 

Why, of course |” Rachel replied. 


(Continued on page 1158.) 
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SUDDEN ATTACK OF LUMBACO. 


Cured Twelve Years Ago. Well Ever Since. 


Mr. M. Middlemacs, of Grange House, Vyner 
Street, Close House, near Bishop Auckland, is a 
member of the Urban District Council, Parish 
Council, and the Schovl Management Committee. 
No one in the neighbourhood is more respected. 
Tie'lve years ago, My. Middlemass said: ‘ While 
at work some time ago I was suddenly seized with 
lumbago. The attack came on without any warn- 
ing and was so acute that it wasa month before 
I could go back to work. That was the firat time 
T ever had lumbago, and I hope it will be the last. 

After trying remedy after remedy witbout 
getting any relief, I started with Doan's Backache 
Kidney Pills, and a short course of them removed 
every trace of lumbago. There has been no sign 
of the complaint since. 


(Signed) “ MARTIN MIDDLEMASS.” 
TWELVE YEARS LATER, Mr. Middlemass 
added: “All these years I have kept free from 
lumbago. Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills deserve 
all the praise they get.” 
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loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster- McClellan 
Co.,8 Wells Street, Oxford Street. London, W. 
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under the Left Shoulder Blade, 

Trouble in Lying on Left Side, 
Dizzy Spells, Drowsiness after 
Eating, Violent Starts in Your 
Sleep, Fulness in the Throat, Neu- 
ralgia around the Heart ? 

IF you have any of these sy inpoome, is 
it uot me to correct them ¥ 

Oxien has’ proved an alinost intallible 

cure of functional Heart Disease and its many 
coinplications. Let us send you a free packet, that you 
may, without cost, try its effect apun your trouble, 

We will send the wock’s trial treatment, relving on your 
telling your rieuds if it docs you goad. Full particulars 
of use and of some of the cures with every packnge. It 
costs yon nothing totry.—THE GIANT OXIE CO. LTD. 
(Dept. GFF), 8 Bouveric Strect, London, E.C. 


FREE BOX OXIEN. 
THE MASTER-KEY TO HEALTH. 


The medicine thal cures Constipstiou holds Gie inaster- 
key to health and vigonr, to all that apportains to physical 
fitness, endurance, bodily comfort, and the proper enjoy- 
meut of Nature’s gifts. Such a curative ugent is found in 


LENILAX PILLS, 


an absolutely new lasative, gentle, soothing, pleasant in 
action but splendidly eflicacions, prepared secording to 
the prescription of an eminent physician, and mannfae- 
tured only by the sole proprivtor:, who have ae ynired all 
rights exclusively. 

Remember this: Lenilas pills are something entirely 
new; they are the outcome of the very litest medical 
rescarch, and have been prescribed countless times by 
their fortunate discoverer for Constipation, Indigestion, 
Biliousness and Sick Headache, Phataloney. aad) ANecidity, 
For every aihnent arising trom a aisurdercad coudition of 
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Lenilax pills are pricetess. They act promptly on tho-e 
organs and on the Liv id Kidneys, cleansing, correcting, 
purifying, and comforting, and thoroughly restoring the 
organic balance. Th general uction is tome and 
stimulating, not weakening, as are all drastic purgative 
preparations. Lenilax pills are good far everyoae ch 
dren, invalids, and robust adults. 


A LIBERAL FREE SAMPLE 


will be sent to all applicants to Athin ows Lenilhes Pill 
Company, Olmar Strect, London, 8.1K. 

Sold in phials, price Is. 12d. and 2s. Od., by all the 
principal Chemists, Stores, ete. (frum stock or order), and 
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Drug Stores, Hodder’s, Whiteley 's, cte. 
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EAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1157). 
She turned her back on him and busied herself setting 
the lunchcon. ‘ Robert”? watched him out of the 
comers of his eyes. Jephson wondered whether—if 
ho had not found it—the letter would ever have 
been delivered to him! It was perhaps fortunate that 
in the excitement of the moment it had been swept 
away with the papers and books lying about on the 
table. He broke the scal and read Deborah’s bricf 
note. Then, standing by the window, he read the 
inclosure. A letter signed by Robert Kirke. 

He knew that Rachel's husband was watching him 
anxiously. Jephson’s face betrayed nothing; he 
quietly folded both letters up and placed them in the 
breast pockct of his coat; but his heart was beating 
very quickly. 

‘Luncheon is ready.” Rachel said. 

Jephson sat down. 

“T must confess to being hungry—I missed my 
breakfast."’ 

Tho conversation languished during luncheon. It 
wasn't easy to talk in the room where death had stood 
only a little time ago. When the meal was over 
Jephson suggested that “ Robert” Kirke should 
smoke a pipe in the garden and have a talk with him 
while Rachel cleared the table and finished her packing. 

As soon as they were alone Jephson came straight to 
the point. 

“Does your brother John know of his mother's 
death ?"’ he asked. 

“ Robert” Kirke started and swallowed hastily. 

“T haven't a——. What do you mean, who told 
yeu I had a brother?” 

“You have, haven't you?” Jephson insisted 
quietly. 

“He is in Australia,” ‘ Robert” stammered. 
“He is a bit of a rotter. Heaven knows what's 
happencd to him! Perhaps he's dead by now.” 


“Oh!” Jephson slipped a bull’s-eye into his 
mouth. ‘1 don’t suppose you any longer deny having 


marricd Joan Lester ? 
Again ‘ Robert” Kirke hesitated. “I told you I 
have nover even seen the woman,” he stammered at last. 


CHAPTER XCVIL 
The Arrest of Brand. 


een rn nn eee eres ener _esS=S eee ee 

We left Hesketh Brand lying in the cellar which had 
been the prison of Olive Strode and Joan Lester ; 
the tables had been swiftly and dramatically turned 
on him. He found himself in the position in which 
he had placed his unfortunate victims—only he was 
in a far more parlous state than they had ever been. 

There is no one so cowardly as a bully. There is 
no one more terrified of suffering, more unwilling to 
endure pain, than he who has found his pleasure in 
inflicting pain. 

Hesketh Brand, when he heard Philip Derwent 
turning the key in the lock of the cellar-door, when he 
tried to rise from tho greasy floor and found he was 
unable to do so, when he stretched out his hand and 
felt the rats crawling over his body and taking shelter 
from the rising water in his clothes, knew for the first 
time in his life the meaning of the word terror ! 

There was no escape for him until Miriam Blossom 
heard his cries. It was quite likely she would not 


venture near tho cellar until the following morning. 
He was alone with the darkness and the rising, 
muddy water and the horrible vermin. Powerless 


to defend himself. 

For a little while he lay hunched up in the corncr 
where he had fallen, too terrified to move or cry out, 
or even to defend himself. 

He could not see. The only sound to be heard was 
the gurgling of the rising water. 

The fear of death roused him from the torpor : 
if the river continued to rise he would drown. Drown 
in the slime and mud of the cellar like a rat in its hole ! 

He dragged himsclf on to his knees and blindly 
fought the rats which clung to him. They bit him. 
and terror gave him back his voice and he shricked 
aloud. He splashed his way on his hands and knees 
through the water, instinct guiding him towards the 
door. To move was agony, but physical pain was 
nothing now. He saw death leering at him over his 


“If she says she is my wife it is simply an attempt ; shoulder! All the sins and crimes of his past confronted 


at blackmail.” 

Again Jephson nodded. 

“Then you will be willing to meet her face to face 
and tell her that?” 

“Robert” Kirke was 
cornered, he couldn't even 
bluster or bluff; while ho © 
searched for a reply Rachel, 
realising perhaps that her 
husband was in difficulty, 
joined them in the garden 
* Robert ’’ promptly ap. 
pealed to hor. Before 
replying she looked thought- 
fully at Jephson. 

“Do you mind telling me the contents of the letter 
jon eypned just now—the letter from Deborah 

irke ?” 

“It is private ond confidential.” Jephson replied. 
“ Will your husband meet Joan Lester to-night and 
deny to her face that he marricd her, that ho is her 
lawful husband ?” 

“T will,” she replied quickly. ‘‘ Wo can 

“Would you dare prove it?" Jephson 

“ What have wo to fear ? ’ Rachel replied. 

“Something worse than bigamy,” Jephson said 
quietly. He turned to Kirke. ‘ That man is your 
lawful husband, he isn't Robert Kirke. Robort Kirko 
married Joan Lester; on her wedding-day he left her, 
and twenty-four hours later committed suicide ; now, 
then, what have you got to say to that?” 

Husband and wife exchanged glances, but Kirke's 
face was the colour of putty; he was trembling 
with fear. But Rachel smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Deborah Kirke wins after all,” she said. ‘ She 
was cleverer than I. I can almost fancy at this 
moment that she is laughing in her grave.’’ She 
stretched out her hand and took her husband's. 
“This is John Kirke, Mr. Jephson, and my lawful 
mate. After all, Deborah forced him to impersonato 
Robert, and T was tho first to find out the impersona- 
tion. I didn’t know Robert was dead. nyway, 
he is my husband, and you can't part us. I suppose 
it isthe moncy. You will give the gamc away and prove 
that wo obtained it by false pretences. After all, ho 
did it to please his mother, and aftcrwards to please me. 
He was tempted. Won't you be merciful ¢ ” 

She raised her dark, wondcrful eyes to Jephson. 
Very few men had been able to resist the appeal of 
those eves. 

“It is nothing to do with me,” Jephson replicd 
quictly. ** You must make your appeal to the woman 
you have robbed. Mr. John Kirko must make his 
appcal to his dead brother’s wife, Joan Lester. And 
you must both mect her face to face to-night.” 

Rachel nodded. 

“ Very well, we will.” 

An hour latcr they were on their way back to 
London, and Jephson had sent a tclegram to Joan 
telling her to be preparcd for tho visit that 
evoning 
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him. 

He was locked in this dreadful cellar with them, 
and, like ghosts, they danccd and gibbered about him ; 
he could see them though he 
could sec nothing else, and 
their voices mocked him with 
the gurgling of the waters. 

At last he reached the 
door and beat upon it with 
his swollen hands unti! they 
bled. He shouted and 
whimpered, but no curses 
left his lips now. 

He clasped his hands 
together and tried to pray. 
But he had forgotten how to pray, and all his sins and 
crimes, dancing round him, laughed mockingly. He 
could not think of a single prayer, until suddenly there 
rose, like a vision before his eyes the sad-faced, hollow- 
oyed Olive. And she whispered some holy words to 
him from the bible :— 

‘7 hou, God, seest me!" 

fi dreadful peal of laughter echoed through the 
cellar. 

Brand commenced to pray! Over and over again 
he repeated those four words—four words which were 
written in a child’s bible and which now were written 
in letters of fire on his brain. 

“Thou, God, seest me.” 

Yes, he knew he was being watched. Thero were 
cycs all round him, above and below. Little bright 
eycs—they were the rats, and they wero nibbling 
with their sharp teeth. Large dark eyes—they wero 
the eyes of countless murdered children. And the 
tear-stained eyes of women, robbed of love. And 
eyes more terrible than these—cycs from an unknown 
world—tho world to which he was going unless ho 
aaa escape from the threatening waters of the black 
cellar. 

At last he dragged himsclf on to his fect. It was 
uscless to beat against the door; and now half-mad 
with fear he stumbled to and fro about the cellar, 
tearing at the walls, trying to drag up the grating, 
crying like a child, praying and laughing and babbling 
to himself. 

It was midnight when Miriam Blossom, reeling into 
the dreadful house in Paradise Row, heard strange 
noises proceeding from the cellar. With a great deal 
of difficulty she lit a candle and cautiously descended. 
With some trouble she found the key of the cellar door 
and slowly turned it, with a drunken laugh ; steadying 
herself, she opened tho door, and, holding the candle 
abovo her head, she peered into the darkness. 

And out of the darkness there rushed at her a horrible 
inhuman figure. A figure with a chalk-like face and 
ghastly eyes, matted hair turned white by terror, 
bloodstained clothes from which the watcr dripped, 
bloodstained hands which clawed the air. 

Miriam Blossom fell back with a shriek, dropping 


tho candle, which was instantly extinguished. She 
tried to shut the door before this fearful croaturo could 


(Continued on page 1159.) 
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When I was fat 
T was uncomfort- 
able and unhappy. 
I steadily gained 
weight. My doubly 
chin was asight, My friends smiled, others jeered. My 
mental and voseiont anttortiy was unbearable. I trical 
all advertised remedies. I sweated, drugged, exercised, 
starved, and wore new-fangled contraptions that 
were said to reduce weight, but they all failed. 

I WAS DESPERATE. 

I gave up buying nostrums and new systems, aul 
began to THINK as a substitute for paying out 
money. I just reasoned and read, As I read [ rei- 
soned; I learned the CAUSE of fat. Then Tlaughet 
to think how casy it would be to remedy it all. L 
worked out a plan. It was all so easy when I under- 
stood. To reduce fat is simple to me now, and I 
have reduced myself to my correct weight. I have 
no double chin now; I look fifteen years younger, 
and feel fifteen years younger, all ill-conditions cun- 
sequent on superfluous fat have left me. 1am so 
happy that I want you to share my happiness with 
me. I have published a book on my simple, ca:y, 
drugless home treatment for superfluous fat that 
explains how you can reduce yourseif just as 1 did tt 
will save you money, savo you doctors’ bills, and por- 
haps save your life. This book gives youa histcry of 
my experience, and I know you will enjoy it. Wil seid 
it free if you wili write me. Better write to-day. as 
you may not see this advertisement again. A post- 
card will do, and I'll send it free. 


Miss WINIFRED GRACE HARTLAND, 
Dept. 316 62 OXFOXD SIREET, »ONDON, W. 
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runken fury. 
‘ But Hesketh Brand, more terrified than she, scarecly 
knowing what he was doing, swung her round, and 
with all his remaining strength flung her down inio the 
cellar. He heard her body splash into the rising water. 
With an insane laugh he shut and locked the door. 
Then step by step he made his way up the slippery 
stairs through the outer door into the hall, whcre 
the gas faintly flickered. 

Then consciousness deserted him and he measured 


bis length on the ground. 2 . . 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“ Well, what will you have ?” Jephson asked. 

“A liqneur brandy.” 

Jephson ordered two. 

It seemed to strike Brand there was something 
unusual in Jephson drinking, but he sail nothing. 
Ho was holding the sides of the chair trying to 
steady himself, he wes shaking all over as with an 
ague. 

There was a long sileace. The waiter brought the 
liqueurs and Brand to-sed his off. 

“Well, don’t you recognise me, Brandy Boy ?” 
Jephson said at last. 

Brand's fingers hovered about his mouth, nervously 
plucking at an imaginary moustache. 


* You—you! What do you mean? Brandy Boy! 


A week passed before Hesketh Brand dared leave ; You aren't a friend of Richard Wagner ? ” 


Paradise Row. A week that, to himg seemed like a 
month. When he emerged he was a changed man. 
Nis face had grown thin, his hair was white, he walked 
with difficulty. 

Ever and again he stopped to look over his shoulder 
a: if he thought someone was following him. He made 
his way to a common cating-house, where he ordered 
n meal, which he devoured ravenously. ‘Two plates 
of sausage and mashed, washed down by two cups of 


thick cocoa—very different from the dainty meals | 


to which he had been accustomed. 

Then under cover of the darkness, for it was night, 
he made his way back to his lodgings in Burney Strect. 
He knew his absence would occasion no surprise to his 
landlady, she was accustomed to his eccentricities. He 
asked the servant whether there had been any inquiries 
for him during his absence, and on being told that 
no one had called he felt somewhat relieved. He 
epent the Pale in packing. 

He had enoug pen put away to take him out of 
England; but he could not risk heavy luggage. So 
he found a little dressing-case with the initials “J. L.” 
He shuddered as he took out the dainty garments it 
contained and replaced them with his own clothes. 

Next morning he was up early. He dressed himself 
in an old, well-worn suit—for ke was anxious not to 
attract attention. After a hurried breakfast he went 
out and walked westward until he came to a branch 
office of Cook & Son, the Tourist Agents. Enter- 


ing he asked for a second-class single ticket to Paris. 
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It was with a sigh of 

relief that he emerged with 
the coupons for his journey 
in his pocket. 
. He glanced at his watch. 
In a few hours he would be 
on his way to the Continent, 
mally ous of England. , ° 
afely out of reac 
of Philip Derwent. Safe || WHITSUN 
from Mr. Thomas Christian 
Jephson. Far, far away 
{rom a cellar in Paradise Row whcre the dead body 
of Miriam Blossom lay rotting. 

The sun was shining. The streets were already 
becoming crowded. Hesketh Brand commenced to 
hurry along, his cap pulled well over his face, when 
euddenly ie felt a hand laid on his shoulder. 
Instinctively he stopped and looked up, repressing 
a scream of fear. Just for a moment he [elt as if he 
were in the grip of a dead man ! 

But it was a lisiog man who faced him. A tall, thin, 
gaunt figure. Like the figure of late. 

Thomas Christian Jephson ! 

And this tall, gaunt man smiled : — 

“Good-morning, Mr. Brand. I thought we should 
meet here one morning.” 

Brand glanced round. The pavements were crowded, 
® policeman stood on point duty in the middle of the 
ttreet not thirty yards away. Jephson was standing 
facing him, and on his right was another man—a biy, 
burly customer. Brand noticed that he had only 
onearm. He had scen him before somewhere. Some- 
how or other he reminded him of Robert Kirke. 

He was Kirke’s servant, Jim Strong. 

* Excuse me, I am in a hurry!” Brand whispered, 
end he tried to pass. 

Jim Strong stepped closer. Jephson didn't move 
en inch. 

* Before'you go I want a little chat with you. Oh, 
ues plenty of time before the Continevtal train 
btarts.” 

Brand winced. 
rae What have you got to say to me,” he stammered. 

Haven’t you seen Philip Derwent ? Hasn't he told 
you T have settled my account with him 7” 

Jephson nodded. 

“1 shan’t keep you long. Suppose you step into 
this café ’—he feeked his head towards a restaurant 
on their left. “We could have a drink and settle 
our business there ?” 

“IT haven’t any business——” 

Jephson took his arm and led him into the café. 
Jim Strong followed ; but he didn’t entcr, he stood 
just outside the swinging doors. 

It was a foreign café, and Jephson led the way toa 
tmall table at the far end. hero wero books and 
hewspapers and periodicals hanging against tho walls, 
end on the counter by their side, a telephone. 

Jephson sat down and Brand faced him. 


—For the five funniest descriptions 


tragecy of racing, starts next 
Friday in our . 


Jephson lit a cigarette. 


He hated this part of his 
job. 


He sumehow fell, too, as if he had lost his 


| identity. 


“Lam Riclfard Wagner,” he said quictly, almost 
apologetically. 

Hesketh Brand said nothing. 

Jeplison drank his liqueur. Then, leaning across 
the table, he touched the coat Brand was wearing, 
running his fingers down onc side until it rested on 
a horn button. Brand watched him, fascinated. 


| With his left hand Jephson fumbled in his waistcoat 


poeket. Brand watched, hoping. praying he would 
sroduce the inevitalle bull’s-eye! Instead it was a 
utton, and he held it out. 

“This is the button that really belongs there, 
Mr. Brand. I wonder why clever criminals always 
make some silly little mistake ?" 

“Where did you get that button from ?*’ Brand 
spoke, without thinking. 

“I found it lying on the floor of Joseph Lester's 
room ; it was lying close beside his dead body the day 
he was murdered.” 

He slipped it back into his waistcoat pocket. 

Jephson waited. Brand leant forward with out- 
stretched hands, then dropped back into his seat. 

“ What’s this to do with me ?” he gureled. 

“You know as well as I do,” Jephson replied 
quictlye ‘Come, Mr. Brand, I am afraid the game 
is up. Remember, as Richard Wagner you told me 
soe of your secrets. Little Olive has at last confessed 
the truth. It was you 
“she saw coming out from 
Joseph Lester’s room the 
day he was murdered. You 
knew she was the only 
Witness against you. You 
made her swear a dreadful 
oath—that she would deny 
it was you she saw. You 
bought a Bible and wrote 
on the fly-leaf, ‘Thou, God, 

~ seest me,’ and told her that 
God would punish her if she broke the promise she had 
made you.” 

Brand's lips moved, but no words issued now. 

“Directly after Philip Derwent had left him that 
fatal day Ss Lester sent for vou—Olive brought 
the letter, When you entered 19 Burney Strect you 
found Joseph Lester in his study, alive and well. 
You don’t deny this? You don’t speak!” 


ak ! 

“What proof have you ?” Brand whispered weakly. 

“The button from your coat, the matter of the 
five-pound note. You dropped that five-pound note 
while yo were talking to Joseph Lester—discussing 
the robbery—he picked it up, recognised it, saw his 
own name written across the back, and he knew then 
it was you who had robbed him.” 

“It was not me,” Brand cried tiiumphanily, off 
his guard, “it was Rubert Kirke.” 

* dt was you,” Jephson replied.‘ Robert Kirke only 
confessed that he had done it because he wanted a 
reason for his disappearance. He wanted to be 
revenged on the girl he had married and deceived ; 
and who found him out in time and Jeft him. That 
girl was Joan Lester, whom you've hunted and hounded 
down all these months.” 

Hesketh Brand rose to his fect and stood swaying 
unsteadily to and fro. He glanced towards the 
swinging doors of the restaurant. 

Through the glass upper part he could see the 
silhouctte of a burly figure ; in the centre of the road 
he remembered the policeman on duty. ‘he pave- 
ments were crowded. He looked at the tall, gaunt 
man sitting in front of bim. He leant towards 
him. 

“t's true!” he hissed across. 
true! You've got me! You! 
knows! Olive’s perjured herself, remember—who 
would believe her now ?” 

“There is the Bible you gave her! ‘Thou, God, 
seest me/’? There is the cellar in Paradise Row where 
she was hidden! ‘They would want to know why you 
stole an innocent child and hid her in that ghastly 
cellar, and why you plotted with Richard Wagncr to 
get rid of her!’ 

At the mention of the cellar a dreadful cry ripped 
from Brand's lips; he fell back into his chair, tearing 
at the collar at his throat as though it choked him. 
Jephson watched him with a mixture of pity and 

(Continued on page 1160.) 
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STOMACH TROUBLES 
DUE TO ACIDITY. 


SO SAYS AN EMINENT SPECIALIST. 


So-called stomach troubles. such as indigesti-n, 
wind. stomach-ache and inability to retain food, 
instead of indicating that the stomach is out of 
order, are in nine cases out of ten simply evidence 
that fermentation is taking place in the food con- 
tents of the stomach, causing the formation of 
gusandacids. Wind distends the stomach. and 
causes that full, oppressive feeling sometimes 
known as heartburn, while the acid irritates and 
inflames the delicate lining of the stomach. The 
stomach, however, is not at fault. The tiouble 
lies entirely in the fermenting food. Such fer- 
mentation is unnatural, and acid formation is not 
only unmtural, but may involve the most serious 
consequences if not prerented. To prevent or stop 
fermentation of the food contents of the stomach 
and to neutralise the acid, and render it bland and 
harmless, half a teaspoonful of bisuvated mag- 
nesia, probably the best and most effective antacid 
known, should be taken in a quarter of a glass of 
hot or cold water immediately after eating, or 
whenever wind or acidity is felt. This stops the 
fermentation, and nentralises the acidity in a few 
moments. Fermentation, wind and acidity are 
dangerous and unnecessary. Stop or prevent 
them by the use of a proper antacid, such as 
bisurated magnesia, which can be obtained from - 
any chemist, and thus enable the stomach to do 
its work properly without being hindered by 
poisonous yas und dangerous acids.—M.F.P. 
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“ And I agree, too,” rejoined Philip heartily ; ‘‘ and, 
of course, we won't lose sight of the little thing. And 
the next question to decide is whon will you come 
to your new home? Honeysuckle Cottage wants 
its mistress.” 

“You must consult Mrs. Cox,” answercd Joan 
shyly, and with her ready blush. 

‘ According to her she is going to run Honcysuckle 
Cottage, as well as you and mo. But here sho comes,” 
Philip rose guiltily from his kneeling posture, for the 
clatter of tea cups and a heavy slow tread indecd 
heralded the coming of the jubilant Mrs. Cox. 

“ Good afternoon, sir!” she panted, as she put tho 
tea tray on a small table beside the happy little 
invalid. ‘‘ Now I hope you haven't been a-talking tou 
much, sir, and over-exciting Miss Joan, bless her 
heart. I s’pose now you've fixed the date, so to 
speak. I dcclaro I’m all of a flutter—same as it 
might be tho old days, twenty-five years back, when 
Cox he asked me to fix the day then and there.” 

“Well, what day do you recommend, Mrs. Cox?” 
asked Philip with a smile. 

‘“‘ Marry on Monday you marry for wealth,” bezin 
Mrs. Cox poetically. ‘Marry on Tuesday, you 
marry for health.” 

“ But, Mrs. Cox, that rhyme isn’t about marriage, 
it's about cutting your finger nails,” intcrrupted 
Joan with a little gurgle of weak, tremulous lauchter. 

“Never mind—it comes ‘in quite well,” said Mrs. 
Cox defiantly. ‘Only I can’t remember no more. 
But s’poso you fixcs a Toosday. I wero Master 
Monda: sxiyecil, because they does you for nothing 
then, but I can’t say that Ivo seen much woilth 
otherwise, except for the saving of tho weddin’ fccs.”’ 

“Next Tuesday, then!’ said Derwent firmly, and 
with a laughing look at the blushing Joan. 

“Then I'd t seo about packing at once,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Cox. 

The good soul trotted heavily away, but Philip 
and Joan had barely had time for one kiss beforo 
the door opened again, this time to admit the gaunt 
figure of Thomas Christian Jephson. 

A rare smile lit up his lean face as he took Joan's 
hand. 

“Bo it’s to be next Tuesday, according to Mrs. 
Cox,” he said gently. ‘I’m glad.” 

And he turned and wrung Philip's hand. 

‘* We owe everything to you,” said Derwent huskily. 

“ Yes, everything ! '’ echoed Joan's pretty tremulous 


Her heart was beating wildly. With the exception 
of that recognition in the cellar, she had not seen hilip 
sinco that dreadful day when they had met before 
the altar in the old grey church, and now erry iee 
was cleared up. Yesterday she had had an unexpec 
visit from John and Rachel Kirke, and from them she 
had leamt of the strange, cruel plot which had so 
badly tangled the web of her life. And Mr. Jephson 
had written to her lately reassuring letters emphasisin 
what Rachel had told her. Robert Kirke was i 
Joan was free at last—free to love and to be loved, and 
she and Philip would soon be on the bright high road 
to happiness once more. 

And to-day there had come another letter 
which was at this minute pillowed upon Joan's 
heart—it was a short note in Philip Derwent’s hand- 
writing. Joan with trembling fingers took it from 
its hiding-place. 

“T know everything now, my darling, and I ask 
our forgiveness for my mistrust. I Know you will 

Lorgive: Perhaps you will even understand that 
my very harshness was because I loved so very 
deoply. I know now that you would have confided 
in me long ago, but that you were bound by a vow 
to a dead man. Jephson, whom I begin to suspect 
of being a sort of typewriting-and-shorthand 
Sherlock Holmes, has managed to ferret out every- 
thing, as I beliove he has told you, with the result 
that. we know how you have been tortured durin 
the last year, believing yourself, poor little girl, 
to be still bound to Robert Kirke, whilst all the 
time . gee loved—whom? Ah, Joan, I am wise 
enough at last! I know now you love me, and I 
know, therefore, what you ve suffered. But 
that is enough for the present. Whon I called this 
afternoon good Mrs. Cox, who was in one of her 
mysterious moods, would not let me in, but she said 
that I might see you to-morrow for exactly ono 
hour, and so I invite myself to tea to-morrow after- 
noon, punctually at four. Until then, and for ever 
afterwards—Y ours, Putuir.” 

And it was now three minutes to four. 

Delicious letter! Joan, blushing irresistibly, and 
trembling with weakness and excitement, kissed it 
tenderly and replaced it in.its warm nest. 

The next minute the bell rang, there was a quick, 
firm step in the hall, the door handle turned, and 
Philip Derwent entered the room. 

Two long strides brought him to where Joan lay 
like a lily upon the shabby sofa, and he flung himself 
on his knees beside her, and silently kissed eyes, 
her lips, and her hands. 

‘My dearest—how pale you are!” he exclaimed 
rather brokenly at last, hungrily scanning the lovely 
little face. 

He kissed her again until the two white choeks 
glowed like red roses. 

“You know everything now,” whispered Joan. 
“IT was never false to you really in my mind—I 
loved you so, and I thought I was free to marry 
you—since—since he had married Rachel Strode.” 

“But you know now, don’t you, darling, that it 
was John Kirke, not Robert, who married Mrs. 
Stsode ? Robert Kirke has been dead nearly a year.” 
He stopped suddenly as Joan's faco blanched suddenly. 
“ T mustn’t worry you now—we'll talk it all over some 
other time—when you're stronger.” 

““No, no!” said Joan eagerly. “I'm quite stron 
enough to-day. Yes, I know everything tonal 
about those letters from Robert—everything. His 
twin brother John, and his wife, Olive’s mother, you 
know, came to seo me yesterday, and they told me 
everything—all about the money—Robort’s moncy,” — 
her voice was low and hesitating. 

“Of course,” said Philip, trying to speak in a 
miabtar-gifack way, ‘the money is yours legally— 

ut——”’ 

“TI wouldn't touch it!” cried Joan impetuously. 
“I couldn’t—not if I were starving.” 

Philip’s face cleared. 

“ We'll not talk about these things any more then,” 
he said suddenly. ‘ We'll bury the past, and 
eon is it that is painful to recall. But there 
is much that I don't want to forget.” 

“ You're ag, of Mr. Jephson, aren’t you?” 
said Joan. ‘ Ah, Philip, you can never repay him 
for all he has done. If it hadn't been for him——” 

She shuddered convulsively, and Derwent folded 
his strong arms about her slender shoulders. 

“ Forget it,” he whispered. “I'll teach you to forget.” 

“ Rachel toll me that Olive’s friends at loot's Cray 
have permanently adopted her,” said Joan, after 
another silence. ‘I suppose it is best.” 

“ Much the best,” agreed her lover. ‘‘ John Kirke 
and his wife have gone to Australia, where they'll 
start afresh, and I understand that it would perhaps 
be painful for the child to be with them.” 

“But we shall be able to see her sometimes, shan’t 
we?” asked Joan in her old impulsive, eager way. 
‘Dear little Olive—I shouldn’t liko to lose sight of 
her. And there's something else which Rachel, John, 
and I want done,” she continued quietly after a pause. 
“Tho money—Robert’s moncy—we want it to be 
settled uron Olive. We were thinking she has the 
most right to it—and we all agree that it is the best 
thing to do with it.” 


DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1159). 
loa in his eyes. His cigarette gone out; ho 
lit another, waiting until Brand had recovered himsclf. 

“ Have you cothlng more to say ?”” Jephson asked. 

Again Brand glanced round the empty restaurant. 
There was no escape. . 

“J wish I had killed you!’ he hissed. 

** A life for a life,” Jephson replied. 

The old look of low cunning crept into Hesketh 
Brand's face. He leant across the table, his fat 
fingers beating a tattoo on the top of the marble. 

Thore is a Mapes for every hing, eh, Richard 
Wagner,” he said unsteadily. “No one knows but 
vou, ch? I havo done you no harm, remember. I 
ave got a bit of moncy put away; I can raise a bit more. 
Olive's all right ; Derwent’s had his revenge and got 
his girl.. I have done no one any harm. As for old 
Lester, I killed him in self-defence! I was mad for 
the moment when he accused me of robbing him ; 
it was Robert Kirke’s idea—his confession proves that. 
I acted on the impulse of the moment. ere Was & 
stick lying handy, Derwent’s, it happened. I took 
it up and hit old Lester over the head with it; he 
dropped without a word. No one saw me go out 
excepting tho brat, Olive. I might have killed her 
then, too, and that’s to my crédit that I didn’t!” _ 

“ But you put half the five-pound note in Derwent’s 
pocket. “You tried to get him hanged for the murder 
you committed.” 

“Twas desperate. Let me go. It was only a fluke 
your mecting me outside!” 5 

“TI have waited every day and evcry night for the 
last week,” Jephson said quietly. 

Brand nodded. 

“Yes, I believe that! That's like you! You are 
the clevercst man I ever met, Jephson ; you would be 
worth your weight in gold to Scotland Yard. I like 
a clever man. If I had had your brains you would 
never have caught mo. After all, it's only been a bit 
of fun for you, hunting me down. The police don't 
know, and you won't get into trouble over it. Name 
your price and I will pay you!” 

There was a long silence. Jephson leant back in 
his chair with half-closed eyes. 

tee is a very high price, Hesketh Brand,” he said 
at last. 

Brand took out his handkerchief and mopped his 
face. Acsigh of relief shook his huge, flabby body. 

““I knew you were a sport,” he said hysterically. 
** Brandy Boy—knew you were a sport! What's 
hes price—out with it, man! Don’t you sec you aro 

ping me on tho rack? What's your price? A 
hundred—five hundred quid ? What's your price?” 

Thomas Christian Jephson roso to his feet. 

“ A life for a life.” a 

Turning away, he picked up the receiver of the 
telephone and held to his car. He asked the 
operator for Scotland Yard. 

“Not For God’s sake listen to me, Jephson!” 

oe was king into the telephone again. 

“ For God’s sake give me achance! I will pay——” 

Jephson replaced the receiver. The swin; doors 
of the restaurant opened. ; 

“You daren’t—you can’t!’ Brand was shrieking. 

“You must wait until the police come for you,” 
Jephson peplied uietly, turning away. 

* A life for a life!” Brand cried wildly. 

There was a knife | pe os the table. Brand picked 
it up. Jephson had his back towards him. With 
all his strongth Brand drew back his arm and then— 

Jim Strong caught the upraiscd arm in his left hand, 
twisted it back until the wrist snapped and tho knife 
rattled on to the und. 

ss chaue somothin’ might 'appcen when I ’eard the 
brute blubborin’,” he said laconically. ‘‘ Never turn 
your back, sir, on one of this sort. They only strike 
when you ain’t lookin’ !” 

Jephson smiled. 

“‘T was afraid you might be annoyed if I didn’t 
give you a chance, Strong! I've kept you waiting 
such a long time for this little job, haven’t I?” 

Ten minutes later the police came for Hesketh 
Brand. He was handcuffed, hurricd out into a four- 
whoeelcr cab, and driven away. 

s 


vo 

Jephson blew his nose loudly with a large coloured 
silk handkerchief. 

“ But what I really came round for,” he began, 
in his sl voice, “ was to tell you that I have dis- 
covered at the ideal bull's eye. It is called * Tho 
Tom Thumb Humbug.’ Have one,” he said, producing 
a small sticky-looking paper bag from his pockct, and 
offering, it to Joan. : a 7 


A Year Later. 

It was a lovely June evening, with a sunsct sky 
full of tiny fleecy clouds. 

Philip Derwent was pacing the small flower-filled 
garden of Honeysuckle Cottage with a quick, nervous 
tread, and his face was anxious and preoccupied. 

Suddenly he stopped short—a man’s voice hailed 
him from the rose-covered porch. 

“Well?” began Derwent anxiously, his grey cycs 
fixed almost imploringly upon tho other man's face, 
as if to read some news in it. 

“A son,” said the doctor's genial voice. “A soi, 
my dear fellow, and the finest young rascal for his aso 
that I’ve seen since I’ve been in practice.” 

** And—and my wife?” Derwent’s voice was hovrs°. 

“ Everything most satisfactory—most. In fac‘. 
I have a message from the young lady. She de-ines 
me to tell you that her son’s name is Philip Christi, 
and that he is to be called Kit for short. Dear, dew, 
tho way young people think out these fino names 
fortheirfirst! But just wait until you're as old as 1 ar, 
and have half-a-dozon hungry brats all wanting now 
boots at once. Plain Tom, or Dick, or Harvy will 
be good cnough then for the new arrival. But como 
along upstairs. I suppose you want to sce them 
the pair of them, dont you?” finished the kindly 
little doctor in his whimsical grudging manne, 
clapping Derwent heartily upon his shoulder. Bas 
he received no answer, for Derwent having stealt nity 
removed his boots, was already half way up tho 
stairs to where Joan, weak but triumphant, craii.d 
Philip Christian in her tender arms. 


Threc months later he was hanged—for the murder 
of Joscph Lester and a woman called Miriam Blossom. 
Both charges were proved up to the hilt. The way he 
went to his death was not reported, for it was too 
horrible to be described. 

He dicd as he had Jived—a coward ! 


CHAPTER XCVIIL 
The Powerless Grip. 

A xeEar and a day had elapsed since Joan Lestcr’s 
ill-starrod wodding to Robert Kirke, and in the shabby 
oct = her dead father's house she awaited Philip 

rwent. 

After that wild cry of ** Philip!’ as she recognised 
her rescuer in the Wapping cellar, she had lost con- 
sciousness. It had been the beginning of a long ill- 
ness. For days she had hovered between lifo and 
death, knowing nobody, aud then at las%, very slowly, 
ea ee 

e was lying, ile and cthcreal-looking, beforo 
the fire, upon the worn sofa. . me 


All was well at last! 

Love had fought with and had overcome a jealousy 
that was cruel to the gravo. 

For love is stronger than hate, and deeper than tho 
sea, and love had rendercd the arm of the dead man 
powerless for ever. 

Tur Env. 

Among the characters in ‘‘ Dead Man’s Grip” few hove 
made so many friends as Thomas Christian Jephs:n. 
These will be glad to hear that they can read of his 
subsequent adventures in a fascinating novel that has 
just been published entitled ‘* The Sale of a Soul.” 

It is on sale at all railway bookstalls and booksellers, 
or can be obtained post paid 1s, 34. from C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd., 17 and 18 Henrietta Stiect, London, W.C. 


Now, ladies! Can you tell me "Why did the potato masher?” Be loving! (Turn to page 1162.) 
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give a slum child the day or his or her life in the 
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Wine te is the man walking away 


Mr. De Vere: “That? Oh, that’ s Herrbacker — 
ti ‘ famous conductor, you know.’ 
Ire, Bliss (absently) : “Which 'bus is he on?” 
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GREAT GIFT TO 
18,000,000 ADULTS 


BY ROYAL SPECIALIST 


How to Use 2-Minutes-a-Day to Add 
Ten Years to Your “Prime of Life.” 


HERE are 18,000,000 adults in the 
British Isles. All are due to receive a 
gift from the Royal Hair Specialist. 

Remarkable is the power possessed by 

the man or woman who receives this gift. 
For its recipient is able—Joshua-like—to 
make even Time stand still—tbat is, so far 
as Time affects his or her appearance. 

The complete Triple Toilet Free Outfit 
contains the following :— 

1. A trial bottle containing ‘“ Harlene,” 
a true Jiquid food for the hair that, penetrat- 
ing to the hair-roots, stimulates them to 
new growth, balding ys p the very substance 
of the hair itself. arlene” is (1) a Hair- 
tonic, (2) a Hair-food, and (5) 2 Rair- 
dressing in one. 

‘he second gift contained in this Free 
Toilet Outfit is a packet of 

2. ‘“Cremex,” «2 Shampoo Powder for 
s Every Home” use. Jt is compounded of 
the most choice and delicnte materials. It 
dissolves every particle of scurf and dand- 
ruff deposit, it combines with “ HARLENE” 
to stimulate the growth of the hair. It 
keeps the hair in a nicc healthy condition, 
and it makes the scalp pleasant, cvol and 
comfortable. 

3. The third gift in this Triple Toilet 
Outit is the Royal Hair Speci: aliatie own 
Private Book on Hair-Culture. It contains 
complete instructions for carrying out the 
world-famous hair-growing method * Har- 
lene Hair-Drill.’”? Tbe method that is, at 
the present time, growing beautiful, luxu- 
riant, healthy beads of hair on hundreds of 
thousands of heads. 

Mr. Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialist, 
has shown in many scientific writings that 
the human hair is extremely sensitive to 
external influences, either good or bad. 

Amongst the most common hair and 
scalp ailments are the following : _ 


-Baldness. Loss of Lustre. 
~Falling Hair. -— Dull, Dead-looking 
-LThin or Weak Huis, Hair. 


-- Grey or Faded Hair. 

~— Greasy Hair. —-Deposits of Scurry. 

— Brittle Hair. -—Scalp Irritation. 
All the aforementioned hair troubles are 

speedily remedied by practising “ Harleno 
air-Drill” for 2 minutes every day. It re- 

moves the scurf deposits. It frees the hair 


—Straight, Lank Hair. 


ATTN wm 


| 


from the micro-organisins that are injuring 
Its nourishing, invigorating influence 
subtly permeates downwards to the very 
bair-roots, and fills them with new life and 
energy. Over thin places new hair sprouis 


it. 


Preserve 
your 
Youth, 


ANOTHER 1,000,000 TOILET OUTFITS—FREE. 


forth in a vigorous growth. 


Weak hair becomes strony and vizorous. 
It ceases to split at the ends or to bre: ak off 
at the slighteet pull or tug of the com». 

Everyone is astonished at the 
appearance- improvement that follows this 
It makes 


2-minutes-a-day toilet practice. 


you look years younger—in some cases 
ten years—in other cases even niore. 

Mr. Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialis'. 
ia ready to send to you everything required 
for growing a pertect head of bair—and 


keeping it perfect. 


He is only waiting now for your name 
and address in order to post: 
complete Triple Toilet Gift Outfit, com- 
prising a trial supply of everything required 
for growing luxuriant glossy hair by the 
same Toilet Method that is followed daily 
by hundreds of thousands of men and 


women. 

Having thus proved the marvel: 0:8 
merits of “ Harlene Hair- Drill,” you cun 
obtain further supplies of * Harlene ” nd 


*Cremex ” of leading Chemists und Stores. 
in Is., 2s. Od., and 4s. Ud. botil: s, 
“Cremex” in Is. packets of Seven Shampoos 
—single Shampoos 2d. 
forwarded you post free in British Isles (on 
receipt of remittance) from the Edwards’ 
HarleneCo., 104 High Holborn, London, WC, 


TUTTE Ace LLLELLLLLL LLL 
GREAT GIFT TO 18,000,000 


“ Harlene” 
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ADULTS. 


To the EDWARDS’ HARLENFE ates 
104 High Holborn, Lond: 

I should Hh: t> receive one of the fs Triple 
Voilet Gifts now Leing distributed to 15,000,000 
menand women, Tenclose 3d. in stamps x 
Hens avecpted) to pay the postage of the 


vove to any part of the world, 


Nome 


BU UC88 cee sitseenxeescos 


Peavisn'e Weebly, May 10 1915, 
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STORIES OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES. 


America may be the land of millionaires, and 
it may be the finest country in the world—from 
the American point of view--but there always 
remains the remarkable fact that a very large 
number of the wealthiest people in the United 
States come over here for their clothes. 

The fact is that Uncle Sam, despite his boasting, 
is unable to turn out goods of anything like so fine 
a quality as John Bull: ; : 

Not only do American_millionaires believe in 
British goods, but also in British servants, a taste 
shared by two other countries, Austria and Russia. 
The majority of our wealthy foreign customers 
had English valets, and I knew a number of these 
valets who had retired worth thousands of pounds, 
many of them, indeed, owning large estates. 

There is one thing in which wealthy Americans 
differ from wealthy Englishmen. The former 
prefer to pay, and general insist upon paying 
spot cash, while the latter only pay after they have 
liad half a dozen bills intimating that they owe 
the moncy. Among all the really wealthy Ameri- 
cans whom we served I never remember one to 
whom we sent a bill. . 

Pierpont Morgan, the Hustler. 

The way tho late Pierpont Morgan ordered his 
goods is typical of many who came from the land 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

The great financier, who bought all his clothes 
in London, would come into our shop seemingly 
in a tremendous hurry. The door would open 
with a bang, and in a couple of strides he would 
be right in the middle of the shop crying out to no 
one in Se “Is the governor in?” 

All the time he was talking to the chief he would 
stand, and in a few moments he would give an order 
for £100 worth of boots and be out of the shop. 
His boots and clothes he ordered as soon as he 
came into London, then he would go on a flying visit 
to the Continent, and coming back would pay all 

-his bills, and have his things sent direct to the liner. 
. His energy and quickness was remarkable, con- 
sidering that ho suffered very badly from indi- 
gestion all his life. He went to every famous 
specialist in the world for his cémplaint, but none 
were able to relicve him, and he told my chief 
that he would willingly sige a cheque for a million 
pounds in exchange for a healthy appetite. Even- 
tually, however, he died of indigestion. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, the great financier’s son, is 
in some ways a copy of his father. He is just as 
quick in his decisions, but he lacks the abrupt 
manner of his father. 

He spent nearly double the amount on boots 
that his father did. It is a curious fact, by the way, 
that the sons of millionaires always spend more 
than their fathers do. 

No Cheques to Pay Bilis. 

W. K. Vanderbilt and Cornelius Vanderbilt were 
also big customers of ours, and rushed over here 
to buy things and rushed back, just like Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Most of these Yankee millionaires, by the way, 
paid their bills in notes and gold, rarely by cheque, 
like wealthy English noblemen. Both W. 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt always stayed at small 
hotels, disliking the publicity of one of the bigger 
places. 

These rich Americans were very democratic. 
Once when Bradley Martin and his wife were 
staying at Claridge’s Hotel, our foreman received 
orders to call there one evening to tit Mre. Martin 
with some shocs. She was upstairs dressing for 
the opera, and Mr. Martin chatted to our repre- 
sentativo while he was waiting. 

Presently his wife shouted down the stairs, 


at the back. My maid has gonc somewhere, and 
I am cleaning myself for the Opera. 
maker there ? Well, fetch him up. too.” 


And the foreman had to go upstairs and watch 


—For the ten best replies I will 


s oF the King’s. Bootmaker 


(Mr. Bulley, 
| assistant to one of the best known bootmakers in the 
West End. Durtng that 
Family with their fortwear. 
Edward, and Queen Alerandra, the Kaiser, the Tsar 
of Russia, the King of Italy, and many other jamous 
people have had thetr boots and shoes from him.) 


* Bradley, come up at once, I want you to fix me up 


Is the shoe- 


@y SAMUEL BULLEY. 


for over thirty years, was the chie} 


time he provided the Rvyal 
King George, King 


one of America’s wealthiest men buttoning up 
his wife's dress. 

The following day he and T. Burden, another 
rich American, called at the shop to pay their bills. 
Burden pulled out a large packet of bank-notes 
and asked me to take out what I required in pay- 
ment. 

“Waal,” said Bradley Martin, “I should give 
the store man a dollar for his trouble.” 

“You'll have to lend me a couple of dollars,” 
replied Burden, ‘I haven't any change.” 

“Not I1°? laughed Bradley Martin. “TI shall 
never get it back!” ; 
One Size for England, One for America. 

As he left the shop, however, he slipped a couple 
of sovereigns in my hand. He was always very 
generous to those who worked for him. 

The boota we made for Americans to wear in 
America were always a size larger than those they 
wore while in England. Generally, too, they were 


made of softer and more pliable leather. The 


reason for that is the terrific heat of the American 


summer. If a man wears a pair of tight-fitting 


boots the heat will swell his feet to such an extent 
that he will be unable to walk without the greatest 
discomfort. 

All our customers in hot countries, as a matter of 
fact, had boots and shoes made a size larger than 
usual. This was partioularly the case with cus- 
tomers in India, Africa, and South America. 
Wealthy men who went on shooting expeditions 


in India and Africa generally had boots made from 
real Russia leather. 


There is an excellent reason for this. The 


making of Russia leather is a trade secret of the 
Russian tanners, and though many imitations are 
made of this leather they are none of them very 
successful. 


The secret lies in the peculiar scent which the 
Russian tanners give to the leather. For some 


reason or other insects show a strong dislike to 


this scent, just as much as moths in England do 
to camphor. Ants in Africa will eat their way 
through an ordinary leather case or boots, but 
russia leather materials they leave severely alone. 

Russia Leather Keeps Insects Away. 

Many travellers and big game liunters who came 
to us for boots would take strips of Russia leather 
with them and place these strips in their bagga 
to keep the insects away. Though many really 
clever imitations of Russia leather are made, even 
to the extent of imitating its peculiar ecent, yet 
insects attack the imitation as freely as they do any 
other leather—except russia leather. 

Thousands of English skins are sent to Russia 

every year to be tanned by this special and secret 
process, and Russia leather is, in consequence, 
considerably dearer than English leather. 
- Many of our American customers had their 
American boots made of this leather, not only 
because it was safe from attacks of insects, but 
also because it is more soft and pliable than ordinary 
leather. 

Many American millionaires used to order a 
double sct of footwear, one to be sent to their 
yas of business and the other to their country 

comes, in order to save them taking them from 
one place to the other. A wealthy American, 
who has his business offices in New York, may 
have his home a thousand miles away. For that 
reason he would order £50 worth of boots to be 
sent to New York and a duplicate £50 worth to 
his home. ‘ 

The late Sir Charles Tennant, a big Scottish 
landowner, used to do exactly the same thin 
to save the bother of packing every time he travel 
north. Any order he gave for boots to be sent 
to his London address was duplicated, and a second 


set of boots, shoes, slippers, and so on sent up 


to Scotland. 
Next week: “ How ‘Jack’ Boots are Made.” 


friend to come wit 
hand machine, then go to a good maker and buy 
@ new one. 


thirteen is unlucky. 
some disaster occurs in acronautical circles un th: 


only was Ray Wheeler, 
dashed to his death at. Kinloch 


Weex TENDING 
May 10, 1913. 


HOW TO BUY A. BIKE. 4 


You are Sure to Have Trouble if You Purchase 
a Second-Hand Mrchine. 

Tax cheapest way to buy a bicycle is to bry it 
second-hand, and it is also the worst way unless 
you are a cycle expert, which the average man is not. 

If you can afford it always buy your bicycle 
from ‘a well-known maker, for it will pay you in 
the long run. You are safe enough in dealing wit), 
big manufacturers or their agents, and you vill 
get the best possible value for your money. 

The trouble comes when you buy a second-hand 
machine, or one at an auction sale. If you are not 
careful you are liable to be swindled. There aro 
plenty of genuine sales of bicycles, of course, but 
dozens of machines are put up for auction that 
have been specially built for that purpose. 

When baying your second-hand machine sce 
that the maker’s name is on everything. Howeve 
pe a may look it may be worthless if name. 
less, and the same applies to other parts of the 
bicycle. If you buy a nameless machine you wil 
find, before you have been riding it long, that you 


will be contiaunliy seplecing various parts. 


See that the bearings of the bracket, head, 

, and wheels are not loose. If they arc, it 

probably means that the tearings surfaces 219 

unevenly worn and will steadily get worse, custiry 

you more to rep! than the original amouat 
you pay for the machine. 

The Leakes should be in pro 
though whether the rubber pads are worn or bot 
doesn’t much matter. They can be replaced. 

The condition of the enamel is not very imn- 
portant, though the general look of the machine 
indicates how it has been used by its former owicr 
and gives you a useful tip when buying. The woi-c 
a machine looks, the more carefully you shoul 


r working order, 


examine every working part, for nothing ruins « 


bicycle quicker than careless treatment. 
For the purposes of selling, worn loose paris 


may be tightened up temporarily, so it is bet 


before clinching the bargain to insist upon actually 


testing the machine. A day's riding will soon 
bring out all the weak points. 


But remember if you cannot get an experience! 
you when buying a second- 


You won't be swindled then. 


DONT FLY ON THE 13th. 


It Really Is Unlucky. 
Tut annals of aviation do much to justify the 
beliefs of those people whu contend that the num! or 
For with a few exccptin 4 


thirteenth of the month. 

On the thirteenth of March, April, May. July. 
August, September, and October of last year fatal 
accidents overtook airmen who essayed flights o.4 
those dates. Moreover, on May 13th of last yearn! 
a clever American pile'. 
Park whilst fyine 
a biplane, but E. Fisher, whilst flying wit) : 
passenger at Brooklands on the same day, cra het 
to earth, and both fyers were instantly killed. 

During the Military Aeroplanc Trials last yva'. 
in the course of which hundreds of flights tuok place. 
there was only one fatal accident. This occured 
to Mr. Fenwick, a young acronaut, who was flyin 
2 Mersey monoplane. He went out on the afternoon 
of August 13th, and had not been flying five 
minutes when his machine crashed to earth killir.- 
him on tho spot. 

'This extraordinary sequence of aeroplane accislent 
on the thirteenth has elso commenced again this 
rear. On Monday, January 13th of this yor. 
Lelio Macdonald, a young and promising Fucli-! 
oe fell with his machine into the Thames 1c. 

rith, both he and his nger being drowned. 
whilst on February 13th, this year, a Germat 
aviator, whilst flying near Leipsig, crashed to carl! 
and dicd from his injuries. ae 

Flying men themselves are mostly superstilicu’, 
and many carry mascots, although belief in these 
safeguards was recently shaken when Lieutenan 
Parke, who always flew with a lion’s tooth in th: 
buttonhole of his coat as his mascot, fell to ha 
death, mascot and all, near Hendon recently. 

To show that most airmen are supcrstilic:, 
there is always a disinclination amongst flyin? 
pupils to go through the tests for their brevets ¢* 
certificates on the thirteenth of the month. 


give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “ Mash.” (See page 1166.) 
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. Cyclist (taking an en qed 
ral vest): 

J “Wish I'd seen shat 
before | started 
out on this 
*vepair trip’*’ 


“AND KEEP on RIDING! 


as 10 yyy 4] 
vest aC a a Also | “THE QUALITY OF RUBECR wives: 
yr our 100 Instructive Diagrims | 
ining Mechanical RoCyelt 
oLshed at 1/6. interesting to Cyclists 
pie ewi ith onr No, 13 Catalogue. THE STRENGTH CF Til THRK Le in THe RUBBER. 


unly the best quality can ignore the constant attack of the sharp flints and stand 
EACLE CYCLE the rough work of along spin. Iv is the high quality of the rutber uset in making 


Produce perfect Lawns, Golf 


f Greens, a on™ and 
wling Greens 
Just a postcard Tranented eee 
SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS. 
’ + c enjoyu * 
RILEY $ BILLIARD TABLES them fon" youn imaghine gers ees only Bes jor hard wear, bi but in all that maker cycling, enjos. Bo ecat Please write for List No. 75. 


tho home, Cash or Easy Payments. Prices o* Arawick, regia POR ae aig e raked piaratee.) 


120. 
“Mosel ‘Tyre, 6 bi Cover, 38:-. oseley” Tyre (60 
es Guren)s 38: j~. wmigeor Oycle t wit bgt ig ened the Rich Patent Detachable Air Tube, send for 
particulurs. Also fur new l:s‘s ‘either Cycle or Motor Cycle) frec trom 


D. MOSELEY & SONS LTD. (Dept. PM. G), ARDWICEK, MANCHESTER. 


‘ACTORY TO RIDER. FIT 


THOMAS GREEN & SOW Ltd., 
Smithfield Ironworks, LEEDS, 
and New Surrey ‘Works, 
Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 


Send for Free Book giviug full 
Fervenr elites eet 
Tho World-famous Cure for Spi- 

Deposit. Ten ay 6 ive MEAD lepsy aud Fits. Simple home 


Siudy the Advertisements | ¢ Gaventry [lverss retest, 35gear a 
‘ “ 2-98 t ronks’ cess, Testimonials from 
¢ to £6019-6 Cu FR ED all parts of the World ; 

and when writing to advertisers ies £2 Cyeting’s Century Competition over! 000 in one year, 


ii PRR sd i mie TRENCH’S REMEDIES Ltd., 
33d South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 


A Save Dealers’ Profits. Packed Free. 
Carriage Paid, Without One Penny 


-ADAMSS 


HYCIENIC 


FLOOR POLISH 


Please mention “P.W.” 


COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY. 


THE - EFFORTS « SUPPLIED - BY‘ US - ARE: ABSOLUTELY: THE * CREAM 
OF « KNOWLEDCE + SET’ FORTH: BY: SOME: OF * THE: BEST (3 
EDUCATED »* bea * IN». THE s COUNTRY foie ¢ 8 ¢ 


- ANOTHER £500 WON! 


WELL-SHELTERED——DESIRABLE HARBOUR; Evolved by a Member of our Staff. Staff. 


FREE Bounties, ties, Middles, Simplets, Heads and | Tails, Bullets, Finals, ‘&le. 
THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY "ASA REPUTATION TO = This is the Free Success Coupon. 


BE PROUD OF... . 


Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, and a total of 17,113 reported by Supt., Competitors’ Mutual Socicty, 

Bp members during 1912. 73 percent. of 3monthsand upwardsmembers won, a‘ Beverley, Yorks. 
und we prove our assertions in the “ Prize-Winners’ Chronicle” sent free. Dear Sir, 

Please send me two likcly First Prize Winning 
Bi oes ne anna? a oe Comes Raperteail Finals, Heads or Tails, Bounties, Efforts fOr c.sccssssecseeseesees also copy of the Prize 
of proved ability and First-Prize Winners. is the , of sai ; 
sleverant staff "nat has ever been got together in on Bullets, ete. evelved by our Winners’ Chronicle, RINERE PROGE vt hited oS 
the history of Competitions, and at the head we are first criticised and unless hundreds of members in all papers. I enclose 
have A RESIDENT EXPERT in receipt of £200 a year. having a Winning Chance are not Stamped Addressed Envelope (or 1d. stamp) and 
We pay our staff well, we can afford to, our winsare sent out. Every day of the week agree to pay on wins as foilows—5|- prize, 9d. ; 7/4 
so many and our commissions big. The efforts we we receive spontaneous letters of prize, 1/-; 10]- prize, 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in sire £, 
send out are the BEST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE. thanks from delighted winners. If I like your efforts you will let me have a three 


months’ supply on your NO WIN--NO PAY 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATSBOUNCE *""" 


N GING viseesisieccacesscasesiesqusanwesnesasenaaarensvesegee ’ 
£500 ase ase eee es WON TWICE. 
LOOK AT £350 pa ie me — seer A DALES scsensescscceewipevicaesiasagisencapesasaesanees 
tl £300 co ses eae wo UR TIMES. 
HEsE £250 ae eee a WON TEN TIMES, i iccccccccccesecseceeeeeateuseesaaseceenene 
Wriws £100 wie “WON THIRTEEN TIMES. Oe tg ee 
—————— £5 to £50. .. WON HUNDREDS OF TIMES. + 
ONE MEMBER HAS WON OVER 100 PRIZES, ANOTHER 39, SCORES OVER 12. £5 Expression Priza. 


No Charge Whatever for Efforts. You pay us when you win. 
sagan Remember ! It’s Free!! 


_ This rebus represents an ex- 
‘\ pression often used by successful ; 
C.M.S. members. We offer £5 SEND NOW, IF NOT, WHY NOT? , ADDRESS: 
for the correct solution. Just 
put the expression on the line in- 


dicated on Success Coupon when! Supt, G,M,8,, 26 North Bar Without, Beverley. 


Yee 


——————— 


we 
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DAINTY DISHES. Tre Little Dressmaker HOME HINTS. 
Kipper Paste. => i —— 
3 ia 


When Making Soups, 
Take two pairs of kippers and cook ligitly Allow a quart of water to every pound of mcat- 
in the oven. ne them and pass through & When Driving a Nail - 
mincer. Add a dash of cayenne pepper and & Into a plaster wall, dip it in hot water first 
piece of butter the size of a walnut. Mix thor- This will prevent it from breaking away the wal! : 
oughly with a fork and place in a jar. Cover with ie aces aw aay 3 val, 
p : i 
a little melted eae tie down. Fe at a batta cali ‘haw eeu gievioate 
Mepck Strawberry Jan. ; 


eee ee ee ee rinsed with very hot water. 

Cut up two pounds o rhubarb and on Whee Deldteg & MAN THReRY teeliNe Weed 
und of figs, and add ‘three pounds of lump : 9 nga 
pissy and the juice and rind of ae lemon. Mix Push it first through a piece of soap. ‘Tiss 
all together and allow to stand for twelve hours. 
Boil for about one hour till it jellies. Then place 
in pots and tie down. 


Polka Pudding. 

- Well grease a pudding basin, stone half a 
pound of raisins, and stick them all over the sides 
and bottom. Then mix together half a pound of 
chopped suet, half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
treacle, and half a pound of mashed potatoes. 
Mix all together and pour into the basin. Boil 
for four hours and scrve with oustard. 


Greenwich Ples. 

Take a pint of milk, infuse it with the rind of a 
lemon; when well flavoured, add three ounges of 
ground rice, and boil for fifteen minutes, stirring 
all the time. Remove from the fire, and stir in 
three ounces of butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
and three well-beaten eggs. Line some patty 
pans with puff paste and whon the mixture is nearly 
cold fill the pastry cases. Sprinkle a few currants. 
over the top and bake in a moderate oven fo 
twenty minutes. ‘ 


Tells You How to Take Your Own Measurements. 

I nave lately beon making two or three dresses 
for ladies in foreign parts, whe have sent me their 
measurements through the post, and I have found 
that not one in three 
knows how to measure herself 
properly. 

his is a thing which it is 

as well to understand, for even 
if you don’t order your dresscs 
by post you may be sending 
your orders for something like 
a ready-made coat, or you 
may be wanting to have 4 
pattern cut to your special 
size or something of that 
kind. . 

When you are being mca- 
sured, you should wear a 
fairly plain dress—not too 
thick, and you should take off 
your belt and anything in the 
way of a lace collar or tie, as 
these would alter the size of 

our neck and waist. Tie a 

it of string round your waist 
-and take the bodice measure- 
ments upwards from this, and 
the skirt measurements down- 
wards from it. 

The pictures will tell you 
better than I could do how to 
go.on, but perhaps a few gare your front mea 
words from me may make  sucments this way. 
things all the more clear. 

Take the waist measure tight, as you must 
remember that the waist always stretches a bit in 
the couree of wear, and also that when the garment 
is on you it will be next to your corset, as it were, 
without your blouse and ekirt between. Have 
the bust measure loose ; 
it should be so easy 
that you can put your 
» hand down between the 
tape and your body 
without feeling it at 
all uncomfortable. 

Measure both the top 
and bottom of the neck, 
and give the bottom measurement 

when you are ordering a blouse 

pattern or a blouse. The top 
measurement will be a good deal 
less —if your neck is 13 at the 
bottom, it won’t be more than 

123 or 12; at the top. 

Take the skirt measurements 
right down to the floor, not to 
the bottom of the skirt that you 

y tre wearing. It is always very 
uch better to have a skirt too 
long than too short, for you- can 
always turn up a bit if you want, 

\ but you can never put on a bit. 

Wed. Take the hip measurements 

a loose like the bust, and be sure 

soar beck mea. that you get it round the widest 

surements, part of your hips. Stand up 

straight with the chest thrown 

out, when you are having your chest and back 

measured, for a stoup may narrow a chest measure- 

ment by as much as 4 inch and bring your pattern 
all wrong. 

When ordering for childrwn take them. by age, 
unless they are very tall or very short for their 
= In this case you had better do them just 
ike grown-ups, the only difference being that 
you give the length of the skirt down to the hem of 
the frock which fits the child niooly, instead of 
down to the floor, Your respectful friend, 

Tus LitTteE DRESSMAKER. 


IF YOUR LITTLE GIRL— 
—NEEDS some pretty new frocks for the warm 
weather, you cannot do better than make them 
from the Child’s Frock “ Many-Model”’ pattern, 
a wonderful invention from which twenty-eight 
different dresses can be cut. Full particulars are 
given in this week’s Home Notes, price 1d. 


prevents the wood from splitting. 


Soft Hair Bristies 

Can be made stiff and firm by dipping them in 
@ pennyworth of alum dissolved in sufficient hu! 
water for washing the brush. 


When Making a Suet Pudding, . 

Add to the flour an equal quantity of stal- 
bread soaked in cold water and squeezed div, 
This makes a lighter and more tasty pudding. ~ 


When Prying Fish, 

Dip it in milk instead of egg before rolling in 
breadcrumbs. This is more economical and tast:; 
better. 


After Washing Linoleum, 

Rub with a little milk. This keeps the canvas 
in good ordef and prevents cracking. It shovld 
be polished afterwards in the usual way. 


Leather Chairs 

Can be cleaned by rubbing with a sofi riz 
dipped in methylated spirits then brushed over 
with the well-beaten white of an egg and polished 
with a duster. 


A Substitute for Butter for Cake-Making. 

Take one pound of kidnéy beef suet, chop and 
pound in a mortar or enamelled bowl, moistenii:: 
with a little olive oil till it becomes one picce wend 
about the consistency of cream. It is then realy 
for use. . 


To Make Brown Boots Biack. 

Take a piece of washing soda tlic siz> of a 
walnut and dissolve it in boiling water. When 
cold rub well over the boots. This will daren 
them. Then take one pennyworth of shoemakcr's 
ink and give the boots two coats with this. Then 
polisf in the usual way. (For this hint a pair of 
Scissors has been sent to Me. A. Roperts, 46 
Beechfield Road, Doncaster.) 


Appie Chutney. 

Take two and a half pounds of good cooking 
apples, pee! and slice them, then place in a preserving 
pan with a pint of vinegar and one pound of 
Demerara sugar. Simmer over a slow fire till the 
fruit is reduced to pulp, add twelve ounces of picked 
sultanas, two ounces of salt, and half an ounce each 
of ground ginger and mustard seed, a pinch of 
cayenne, and a well-minced clove of garlic. Stir 
well, pour into a basin, and cover. Allow to stand 
for a week, stirring well several times a day. Then 
bottle and store. 


Stewed Breast of Lamb (Colonial Meat). 

Take a breast of lamb and divide it into 
chops, trim off the fat, and fry them a light brown. 
Then place in a stewing jar, peel and fry a dozen 
small onions, but do not slice them, wash a young 
cabbage and boil for about five minutes, then drain 
and divide into six portions, and wrap each in a 
slice of bacon and cut one pound of potatoes into 
rather thick slices. Place all these in layers on the 
chops, season to taste, and pour over the whole 
a pint of good brown sauce. Cover the jar and 
cook in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an 
hour. Skim off all fat before serving. 7 


SMALL. HOLDINGS IN 


ANCIENT DAYS. 


The much discussed question of small holdings 
is by no means confined to modern times. Far 
back in the classic ages there were troubles in 
regurd to land and its tenure. In Cicero’s time 
very few but the rich owned any lund in Italy. 
But in Greece the majority of free men were the 
possessors of farms which they owned. Inborn 
was the love of husbandry with the Greeks, and 
the peculiar pride of possession in regard to land 
was theirs ina marked degree. From time imme- 
morial the Greeks have been skilful farmers, who 
exist very largely by the cultivation of the beau- 
tifal vine which yields the grape we receive in the 
form of Currants. No other country can com- 
pete with Greece in the production of the won- 
derful Currant, so full of nourishment, easily 
assimilated, and withal palatable und appetising. 
England is a benefactor to Greece in so far as 
large quantities of Currants are consumed in 
these isles. But if the extraordinary food value 
of Currants were appreciated as it should te, even 
more of the delicious fruit would be eaten and we 
should benefit in health und pocket. Here is a 
new Currant Recipe. ‘I'ry it. 

APPLE AND CURRANT CHEESE CAKES. 

1 egg. 2 ozs. butter, 2 ozs. sugar, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls stewed apple. lemon rind and juice, 3 ozs. 
currants. _MrETHOD.—Warm the stewed apple, 
butter and sugar together, beat in the ez¢ 
and currants, flavour nicely with grated lemon 
rind and juice. Buke in pastry-lined patty pans. 


Three Hints on Washing Pudding Cloths: 


Must not be used in washing pudding clit! s 
or they will taste of it. 
Place 
The cloths in a saucepan of ccld water witha 

pinch of potash and bring to the boil. 
Then ; 

. Rinse in clear cold water and hang to ds; i 
a current of air, out-of-doors if possible. 


AN EASY WAY TO REMOV!: 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


——— 


For the benefit of our lady readers wlio suff-r 
frou the humiliating disfigurement of hair on fic’, 
lips or chin, we publish herewith a formula waich 
has the advantage of being simple and inexpensi.*, 
as well as marvellously effective. Itis not claimed 
by our informant that one application will pcr- 
manently destroy the huir roots, but it is clainie, 
and the claims are borne out by actual tests. tit 
one application completely removes the hair, ans 
ite regular use. one or two days apart, will quick!y 
and sacs | destroy the hair root itself. If 
you have hair which you wish permanently remore!, 
usk your chemist to mix 44 drams Pulvericed 
Sulthine Concentrate with 2} drams Zine Oxi, 
P.B., and 1 dram of Powdered Orris Root. ad 
put in a wide-mouth bottle. For use mix it littlo 
of the powder into a paste on a pists by adding 
a few drops of water. Apply with a narrow knite 
blade and remove at the end of two minutes wit! 
the back of the knife, when the dissolved hair w:!l 
cowe with it. Repeat at intervals of two diy. 
Each time the growth will be less, until it entin sy 
disappears. A good non-greasy cream, svc! 11 
Creme To-Kalon, may bo used after ence 
upplication. 

CAUTION :—This must not be used as a substi te 
for shaving, as its repeated use completely destroys tht 
hitr roots. 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsonve pair of Scissors. 


ee ee Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Suppiement, 


SMILES WHICH ARE REFLECTED. 


No. 2.—The Kitchen Maid’s Smile. 


MONKEY BRAND 


“Makes Copper like Gold ”—so runs the phrase coined many 
years ago after careful and studied test of this wonderful 
Cleanser and Polisher. 


All those responsible for the bright work of 
the household find Monkey Brand an easy 
means of obtaining cheerful surroundings.’ 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD—TIN 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


N 


® 
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BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY LIMITED 
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‘Wood-Milnes’ on the left, /ztations on the right 
—both worn same length of time—and Jook / 


= 


TT 


rarest) HM. THE QUEEN OF SHEDEN|| TAs. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, lu/5, 13, 


On receipt of P.O. ce i 
we will ppl DIRE * 5/6 \ 
FROM OUR LOOMS toy rile hed 
one of onr PRUD! AL REAL 
s REVER- 


suitable for Drawi Dining-Room, earoom , handeomeiy vordered in a 
Fg 4 peitens oe  aakienbl ltshades of SS Greens, Blues and Art Col 


uirements, and 
2 NOUGH Wao ovER any ORDINARY 
D ROOM. These will be 
a out as * Sample ts, with 
AWAY. 


All rubber heels seem more or less alike when new— 
*Wood-Milnes’ remain like rubber heels the longest— 


FREE RUG, Ef 
, aad bet btained 


chaser all mile give greatest comfort all the time. Simply because made 
eee menue - NEW DESIGNS. from better rubber than other kinds—rubber you can 
turned if not y = > | < gs : 

Ordersand Uartintes Tete depend on—rubber that, more than any other, saves your 


boots, your money, your health, as trial soon proves. 


Never accept 


‘ Just-as-Goods.’ 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
every e shall $ 


‘Wood-Milnes’ are 
sold at prices to suit 
all—are offered in 
sata Brown, or 
Grey Rubber—are in 
great variety, and 
are most popular 
—because the best- 
value Rubber Hecls 
and Tips in the 


wv Lewmn Ra., 8: 


rata Streatiam Com. 8.0. May 16th. TROTIMONIALS. pas Ss. “Sa world. The name is ‘ 
P. Hodgson Lt 378 Beivir Road, Costyilie, Leicester, May Baked very (Abe r 
anne nt Breseeleese Leeds, sending her anoth H. Cox, Baq., writes: Pleise stad ae two or GENUINE a Samed Se fen f: IMIT: 4ITIONS 
enclosed, 116.” Mrs, Mar states: have had | your Pradential” Brusselette 5 Corpets and Rugs, Wood - Milnes senuin pies e of Wood-M ilies 
years, cee carpets during the last sixteen | smount 106 enclosed. T e bad from you Heel and Tip. meani——— | 


have been very well ee with them.” | bas been in wear twelve boxed mean Service. 


Galaxy Thustrated B rc ts, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, ana 
Cotton Bedspreads ons, Bedsteads,Overmantels, Linolsums, Blankets, 
Curtains, & eae gues ae wbie riting you encis over vareon Weert, 105,13, ad 


R HODGSON 8 SON ebent- PW. aasatacters, WOC DSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
“SES SE ES? ASSES 


GET YOUR BOOTMAKER TO FIX THEM FOR YOU. 


a ee LS —— = eS Ul 


FOR YOUR WHITSUN HOLIDAY. 

Ir the man who gaid it was impossible to please 
everyhody could see my next week's Whitsan 
Holiday Number, I verily believe he would admit 
that he had madea mistake. For there’s come: 
thing in the number to suit everybody's taste. 

In the matter of prizes there’s another first 
prize of £2 a Week fér Five Years offered in 
“ Middles,” besides three smaller prizes, and 2,000 
Consolation gifts, and there’s another Football 
Contest with £50 in prizes and the usual host of 
small prizes in footline competitions. 

Then we've a new serial story starting. It is 
called “His Woman of Mystery,” and is a tale of 

‘most exciting adventure. Quite a different type 
of story from those we've 
will nevertheless appeal to you strongly I know. 

Two new series start. One of them is “The 
Romances and Tragedies of the ‘I'urf,” and the 
other is called “ The Master-Woman,” and con- 
sists of stories dealing with the present atroggle 
of certain women with the powers that be. 
Whatever your views.on the a ie you will 
like these stories, for they’re full of plot. and 
counter plot —but, enough, you must read 
them. 

If you're going away for Whitsun don’t forget 
to sign the Insurance coupon. It insures you 
for £2,000. 


“TELL MB A STORY, DADDY!'? 

‘Ou, tell me a atory, daddy!” is a wish that 
often comes from the lips of our little toddlers, 
and, oftentimes daddy is hard put to it to find a 
story to tell. Kiddies nearly always love hearing 
about Peter Pan, and we will send free to anyone 
who would like one, a copy of a splendid little 
story entitled, ‘Peter Pan in the real Never, 
Never Land,” written by Pauline Chase. It's 
just the very sort of story to read to the little ones. 
fark your tcards “Peter Pan” in the top 
left corner of the address side, and address it to 
the Editor, Pearson’s Weckly, Henrietta Street, 
W.C. 


“EDITOR'S REGRETS."’ 
WHEN we reject. a story we inclose with it a printed 
slip saying that it is unsuitable. as 
e want a change, however, from the usual 
“ Editor’s Regrets,” and in a “ Footline”’ contest 
I offered five solid silver watches for the five best 
four-line verses which were to be bright and as 
cheery as possible. 
Here are two of the selected : 
“ Dear sft, I very much regret 
I cannot use your storyette (story yet) ; 
You must be quite a good young feller, 
For sure, you ain’t no ‘ story teller.’ ”* 
“I'm sorry your story is not quite the fashion 
In vogue with my reade on’t fly in a passion, 
Or sulk in the blues ; just polish your pen, 
Square your elbows, take courage, and try once 
again.” 


WHAT DID THE MILK PUNCH? 

In another “ Footlino ” Competition the following 
question, “‘ What did the milk punch ?” was put 
for the ladies to answer. In this contest ten 
Bluebird Brooches were offered for the ten 
smartest replies. 

Onc reply to “‘ What did the milk punch ?” was: 
“The Champagne’s Phiz.” 

A second was: 

“The ‘ Tipsy-cake,’ because it was upset by a 
* trifle.” 

A third was in these words : 

“The egg because it was ‘ fresh,” and had never 
been ‘ beaten’ before.” 

The results of “ Footline"’ contests appear on 
page 1148. Postal Orders, Stylo Pens, Watches, 
Sealing-Wax Sets, and Bluc Bird Brooches are 
offered this week. 


A PRIZB-WINNER'S LETTER. 
L. W. J., who won a prize in a recent “ Footline” 
contest, writes: ‘I trust you will spare a moment 


mn using lately, it |. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


to accopt my thanks for the electric hand-lamp 
award me in a ‘“Footline” competition 
recently. It is just splendid, and little did I guess 
it would be such a gem. Naturally, I showed it 
to the wife, and asked her if-she wasn’t proud of 
‘hubby.’ With a smile that only a woman can 
give, she said she thought the prize far in excess 
of the effort I submitted. ‘You may depend upon 
it,’ she said, ‘ the editor thinks you want enlighten- 


tn oo» 


Well, that is certainly a point of view I did not 
take when I awarded you the lamp, L. W. J.! 
You proved by your attempt that that is not the 
kind of enlightening you want. 


LOVERS, READ! | , 
“THE course of trua love for once has run 
Pape thanks to P.W.,” writes a THe 
rat time 1 went to my young lady’s house I fu 
expected to be anaiated downstate in the good old 
fashioned way by a ferocious father in big boots. 
But I was ‘ Carrying my Pearson's in my hand !’ 
The young aye father borrowed it, and didn’t 
return it until he had read it all through. Now I 
go with confidence—and Pearson's Weekly! Pa 
welcomes my arrival, and even deigns to ask the 
assistance of his future son-in-lay in his 


ANOTHER RECORD! 

Way the lady uses the nom de plume of CINDERS 
I haven't the slightest idea, Still, as CovpERs, she 
must be known to fame. She writes: “I wonder 
if many of your readers can beat this? Our family 
buy ten P.W.'s each week. There are ten of us 
children all grown wp and all living in different 
parts of England. The craze for P.W. started with 
the first number, when my father bought it. In 
those days I couldn't read, write, nor even speak ! 
Now I take in P.IV. myself. My father has not 
missed a single number since the first, which is a 
pretty good record, isn’t it? We all meet at 
Christmas-time, and the place is covered with 
Cianstins numbers of Pearson's Weelly as a 
result ! ’-—— 

Ten P.W.’s a week in one family is a fine record, 
Cinvers. Of course a good many readers take 
extra copics when they are going in for “ Middles,” 
but then those are not different copics, as it 
wore. If any family can beat the record of 
Crxpers I should like to hear from them. 


POR POOR COOKS ONLY. 

Tuent’s awful trouble in Girrte’s home. She 
sends me a long, long letter because, as she says, 
I once sent her a sympathetic note when she was 
éngaged and was in a difficulty. She is married 
now, and a poached egg has “utterly ruined her 
happiness.”” I quote her own words. “I know 
I'm a bad cook,” she writes, “and the other 
morning I poached some eggs for Jack’s breakfast, 
and they didn’t dook nice, and Jack made a horrid 
remark, and I got cross and ho got cross, and 
we've not spoken to each other since and I’m utterly 
wretched.”»—— 

Well, of course, Greire, you're both of you in 
the wrong, but you want help, not upbraiding. 
Now, Giri, you've simply got to become a better 
cook. It's really very easy if you go about it 
the right way. I’m perfectly certain that if wives 
only took in such a paper as Home Cookery and 
studied it, it would bring heaps of happiness into 
the home. It’s full of bright ideas, practical hints 
and the sort of dishes men like. A heppy home 
for @ penny a month doesn’t strike me as being 
dear, That's the best advice I can give you. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 33. 
Matches Played on Saturday, April 19th. 
In this contest the consolation prize of £25 has been 

divided by two competitors, who had each four matches 

incorrect : 

L. Gitmore, 15 Butterworth St., Chadderton, Oldham, 

and 

J. Hartsuorn, 9 Sandon St., New Bazford, Nottingham, 


WREZ ENDING 
May 10, 1913. 


— 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
1. All answers or attempts must be written on post. 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearsun's Week!, 
- Henrietta Street, London, W.C. oe 

2. You may take part in any number of these footlias 
ccmpetitions, but your reply to each muct be written ca 
@ eeparate postcard. : 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual eignature of t's 
competitor in ink. Names and addressey may noy |: 
typewritten or printed. . ei s 

ach competitor must give his or her real aides:. 
Unless this condition is complied with, the compet. 
forfeita his or her right to a prize. 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of the com) + 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corns: 
You will find this name in the announcement ct 115 
competition in the footline. Provided these condit.. «:. 
are {fulfilled all tho postcards may be sent in «ns 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard’? in the top left-lu:, 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name a): 
address of the sender. : 

6 All attempts muet arrive not later than Tussis.. 


May 13. a 5 . 
cA Each competition will be judged eeparatels. 99:4 
rizes, a8 announced in the fooilinva, wil. |e 
to the efforts considered the best. 
+, 8. In the event of ties for a money nrize, the prize s 
be divided, and, where the awards are eae the prea 
will be awarded at tho diecretion of the Edivr. 


= This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travell as_a passenger in any {art 
of Great Britain or Ircland. . 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


2000 miwar | INSURANCE, 


& 
£100 RAILWAY 
CYCLING (For terms see 
below.) 


E100 AEROPLANE | 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,098: 


This Tosarance howls good for red Boies id claims ft 
000 each—not for one only. Bs specially guarsat ot 
pFME OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE (ol 
PORATION, LIMILED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, J 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following cond: 


be sent within seven days to the above addiess. 
mauise beg paid by abore Corporation fs the 
legal represcutative of any pergon kil'e! | 7 
£2,000 an accident in Great Britain or Irelaudt: tbe 
wer train in which the decease] vas 
trave as a passenger (including post-office serva' in 
railway sortivg vans), and who, at the time of such acciu t, 
bad in his, or her, possess‘ou, the Insurance Coupon o: ts 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual esn- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at tl.r 
be left at his, or her, place of abcde, su ivi: 


he coupon is signed. 

. PROVIDED 180, that the said sum 
legal representative of such person injured 
(rom such accident within three calendar monthather 


urrence. 

bE In the. event of a person, not being a r 

eervaut on duty, nora euicide, vor eug 
gy J ole} illegul act, having the current nuraler ot ! . 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of lem koe 
by u railway accident im the United Kingdom, altho: 
un accident to any train in which he, or she, may oe te 
a passenger, the ] reprecer tative of the deceased will re 
the sum of ONE HUNDRtD POUNDS, whether the c. 
be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be givent. 1 
Ocgay AcctprnT aND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, but 
86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seveu days irs 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal ry: 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accidest 
actually riding a ezola peavided that deceased at thet. 
such accident had in bi-, or her, possession, the l=: 
in which it is, with i 


This t) 
and entitles the holder 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean 
CoTha Puschaee of this. Pu 

Be O! : 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Priu: ofthe 
Aen Pe seen at the office o' , 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Subscribers whe have guly, paid : 
soripti FRARRC: § WEBKLY in advance to (un: 
“ on ee ae ake ry eed not, ad 


isher, n 


new 
Henrietta 
eent in 6: 


Signature 


Available from 9 a.m. Monday, May 5th, 1913, 
midnight Monday, May 12tt, 1913: 


net! 


Wek ENDING 
May 10, 1913. 


FIT 
STRONG 


MAKES YOU VIGOROUS 


FREE ‘OFFER TO ‘“P.W.’’ READERS 


HIS offer of a Free Medi-Culture Course (value Five Guineas) is OPEN TO ALL 
T a, or weak men and ap giles want vigorous health and strength. We will 
for same, together with one copy of 
juide” Book on Curative Electricity. 
powers et reso: 


8 AT eerie 
tive Medical Body 
This —— be 
leading Physi 
Hospitals, over Fifty Members of the 
al sitar Ste of ia ger SCORES 
anda: oe Worl many 
Royalty, 
oe _o have ex- 
pressly oe Pulvermacher 
Cnrative 8. 
E reader 2 Pearson's — who 
3 from premature weakness or 
Ith, should remember that 
‘.ture’s great Hetler, ELECTRICITY, 
brings about ous and permanent cures 
in EAMDOWR, cases of NERVOUS 


and 


STOMA 
IPATION 
er 


THE 
ULV ERMACGHES BATTERY BELT 
is ae eed correct Aw ee 
Belt. It already res' the failing 
powers and diminishing + vigour of thou- 
sauds of debilitated men and women at 
home and abroad. Yet it docs not 
bother youa bit and occupies no more 
space than = illustration shows. You 
van walk, ride, jump or run with it on. 
You can lente it off when c r_ wear 

stands any test known to science. it are up to 100 complete 
Electricity generating cells (Pulvermacher Patents— le in our own Factory). Its 
non-shocking continuous current penetrates to the remotest tissues and nerves, from 
the very first moment, filling the weak with glorious New Life-Force, Vigour, and 
Energy. It re-awakens every form of debilitated tissue to instant activity. 
soothes pain, tones up the nervous s' sam, accelerates circulation an 
promotes respiration, digestion, ass! milatfon, secretion, and excretion. 


PULYERMACHER INSTITUTE Ltd., 


70 Vulcan Mouse, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Opie Hours, 9 to 6. (No connection with any other Firm.) Established 1828- 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


“WEAK MEN, send for my two Books,— BABY CARB direct fro 
Mr George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


FREE | BABY OARS direct from factory on approval 
Stroma a montnly, yi ed calue.” Send 
nn nnn | DE VINEN + mon '. value. 
GTE | today new catalogue free. — 
ah? Narlt TANPEBUE aS TRINOEE | Sr te, eed ong wai, fo 


os Vas a 
Pe 
. WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR THIS FREE OFFER 


moar tt for years if y you wish. It 


Sree ked@ your os rate Lobo a WORRY. OLE COVE 
rained awa’ soa itiren; yy bad pa | oY RS, gua rantoed, 7 
PPED vital forces Cycles, accessories, lis! te—Gorton, LT Rl ed Y 


on oF SAP 
ARR ARE a “LOCAL GOVERNMENT APPOINT- 
wanton’ College Magazine is sent free to ail 

y post for 


agrees penton, 
either sex. 10, 


inexperienced, the married, or those contemplating 


marriage, no other work eontains 60 much helpful or 
tensible advice, or will 


tive to thuse who des! 

fo any address on pi 
Address—Charles Gordon, 
ensary, Bradford, Yorks. 


EVERY TEE 


anxious to 


No, ind. 
(Copyright). Training j is excellent,” 


PRIVATELY on 50®°9 buying from Fae tory 
goods and pay Writefor r list, . 


Jand Square, Bristol. 


peweels —Save 
direct. AGENTS. Pei: 
Bri tish | Boot € 0. (2) Port. 


“¥ AE RI c oc: B L B.— Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and nervous 
weakness should send for illustrated Soouiar descr bing 
ita succeasful treatment and cure the Bae ratio 
nless method. No electric ity. nt sealed, 
post » two stumps,—E, B. Norton, 80 aw w Chancery 
ie, ‘London, w.c, 


Stato Frequirements.— 
Colebrook House, Finsbury 


mn 

BOON TO WEAK MBEN.— Nervous and 
Vhysical Weaknesses, Lack v Varicocele, 
Aled Troubles, Treatise, wit: particulars, includ- 
ing hundreds of testimonials of oon Jete cures, acnt 
svaled, post free, two stamps,—P, 13 b 
Veolbein, London, W.C, 


eel 


FUN FOR SIXPENCE. —Ventriloquist’s Double 
Throat; fits roof of mouth, always invisible, astonishes 
and mystifies ; sing like a canary whine like a puppy, 
and imitate birds and beasts. td. each, four for 1-.— 
Sydney. Benson (Dept. T},239 Pentonville ka, »London,N, 


SHOES. —Ladies’ smart Glacé xia Teco or Gibson 
toucé, ur Patent Caps, 6: 
i Me Antill Road, Bow 


re 
HANDSOME MZ BW are slightly sunburnt: 
“sanbronze # | tr dd this tint, indeteo.able, harmless: 

vennine, 1d Laboratories, sevice, see furrey: 
BLUSHIN UR: —Doctor’s 

ii utder, Teno Me mp. 

edly CARS 

WALTER L BOOT, Wi Winston, Darlington.—Every | carriage paid. No sh 

cient won @ Terms for any com; Write for Provely 

1 wis fone foe bees ;.month 36; Maar Je comiiasion on —Godiva Carriag 

peves over £1, Btam addresses, 


, BIG MonzY WRITING BSONGS.—We pay 
aed rs 8 successful Rotors 


11; post paid.—Selwyn Supply 


~ ARTISTIC HOMBES.—How Amatourscen Paint 
Distemper, Enamel or . Faper the Home, 
full instructions, pos' 


Guide, giv.ng 
ere. 
Campbell, 9 Formosa ebues, Usage Agha 


2: “temps. 
ndon, 


aon FACTORY, on appro., 


vo plied Stevens (Boe a7 7m veins 


. Cash or casy payments, 
gees free, and save money. 
6 Co., gue, 48, Coventry. 


WATCHES.—Our Desma Lever, specially intro- intro- 
duced, is a marvel of feiss and reliable Lotg ood 
ship, Tested for railway use, %- eaeh, post free. 
Cutalogue free.—Hcason’s Dept. 3), 16 Livery Street, 


Burminghame 

VACANCIES UNDER LOCAL GOVERN- 
ME opportunities, men and women, 
18-40, Well-paid, foations on: Dearing, permanen 


mnecessary. « pheans wantod 
wow without “music — will ay, 
today. 


as YORE work Sue TaN 

Send us 

RANTESD Ir AILABLE. aoe ance 
Free — Dugdale Co., De Dept ¢ ua, 


the count 
oe D.C, nt posts. 
purtioulars how to 


No entrance examina’ 


SLM on, oT ene enencneee | Goachen Buildings, Honriotta Atrvct, Strand, Wit ne, 


Ove “SILMRITE” SELF-FLLING Fountan Pan, Post Fee, 17 © “SILKRITE SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


G. Gittins, Esq. writes: “The ‘Silkrite’ Pen would be cheap at five times the price.” 


1/6 | 


NTEE) Rich Eboneen barrel 7 inches long, fitted 14-ct. Gold- 

D_S_YEARS!! plated nib; fills itself in two seconds! 

ane 4 Ccuntess of Winchelsea encloses P.O. 1/6 for * Silknite”* Pen. M. G. Powell, Ez writes: “It 

‘4uals any other make at 10,-!"" ¥, W. Hyde, Eeq., writes: “ Four more ‘Silkrites’; 5 like this as well 

Testi oo anything I have tr ed.” 

T monials and Catalogue, Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 
he LEEDS BARGAIN co. LEEDS. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


BUILD UP 


OIL 


your” FORTUNE 
from OIL. | gone 


A_ WONDERFUL CHANCE! 


£15,000 FREE 
mitcecias BONUS 
£7,500 


to 
“Pearson's Weekly” 


IN CASH etalon | Readers. 


In order to place before every reader the GOLDEN OPPORTUN 
of acquiring 


FREE BONUS SHARES 


in a Successful Oil Company, arrangements have been made hy a well- 
known firm of Bankers to distribute the above-mentioned £15,000 IN 
5 Per Cent. INCOME CERTIFICATES and £7500 IN CASH ALLOW- 
ANCES, Theee Certificates and Vouchers for Cash Allowance: will 


“e“" IN STRICT ROTATION. 

It is therefore importaut to REPLY AT ONCE if you intend to grasp this 

WONDERFUL CHANCE of ACQUIRING 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING, 


which will help you to invest in an Oil Company owning a valuable oil 
output of hundreds of tons a month and a further large acreage of valu. 
able Oil Lands, in which the leading experts’ advice proves that the 
SHARES WILL RISE IN VALUE 


HUNDREDS PER CENT. 


In order that you may increase your income and add comfort to your life 


TAKE THIS EXCEPTIONAL & ABSOLUTELY GENUINE FREE OFFER 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO is to write your name. and address plainly 
on a postcard, put a halfpenny stamp on it, and 


POST AT ONCE. 


THERE tS NO LIABILITY ON YOUR 
PART WHATEVER. 


This is an offer made to the thrifty saver, and a 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


All the Bankers wish to do is to put before 100,000 people an Must rated 
Prospectus of an 


OPPORTUNITY THAT WILL PRODUCE A FORTUNE. 


NITY 


If you receive no reply, you will understand that the whole of this 
wondaetal CASH and BONUS OFFER has been over- -applied for. 


SO DON’T DELAY-APPLY AT ONCE. 


HATTON MORRIS @& CO.,, 


weil P.W.), Carlton House, ace St., London, S.W. 


{ 


LL ---. - vwAL — 


TO BE 
DISTRIBUTED 
IN “MIDDLES.”’ 


Ws ee ee __PEARSON’S | WEEKLY. ea 


We have decided to pay, within the next few weeks, the huge sum of £7,300 in “ Middles.” This week we offer 


fst PRIZE: 


£2 a Week for 5 Years, 


WHICH MUST BE WON. 
2nd Prize S30 Srd Prize S20 4th Prize H1O 


And 2,000 Consolation Giits. 


ween ee I I ~ et 
THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. 

First of all, choose one of the wl + phrases ¢ en opposite for * ‘Middle: Then MAKE “MIDDLES" FROM THESE woORDS. 
Serasract _ ee ee Hs " z Se ee — ra : OVER | OPEN GOAL. ; WASHING DAY | ENTER CRICAES GOOD CREEK 
ehsssa iworthan dena 1, Pete eae ad ‘a nites Deed vad Git ; | MANIAC | ALL SWANK | THE GUINEAS | BOOKMAKER WINS) FIGHTING EDTiGs | 
letters coatam ia the word or wase sou chouse, and the second ane Pahied with any o TEAPOT | HALF-TIME | LAST CHANCE STONE GINGER AERIAL WoNDs i 
the leiers iv the alphabet us sed caer once or twi we For Instunee, Suppose von tabe the | CENTRE | GOOD SAVE | HIRE SYSTEM WORTH HAVING L GOAL -A\ERATa f 
word “UNG ‘OMFOR T. ABLE Use. sas, the leter ° BO as the initial for the fost word : ‘ MISKICK | WINNING POST . HELTER SKELTER | TALENT 

a Wand "1" Le eeat ard ditoh cect we dt, “RUE VATU geen: Bee Nt ST + HELTER SRELTE ALENT Muni 
PH LOW Pe, re UNCOMFORTABLE.” we coat iuie the bier | GAS OUT | NEEDLEWORK | SAVING MONEY SHERLOCK HOLMES — LANDLADYS 44 
PILLOWS." Aevcencings Bes sabi ware Vs way bo Wee del aceale: HH GSE er | FANDEM | HEADWORK WHIT MONDAY UNCOMFORTABLE LAME HORSE 4 

ah CHE mel his ne ae or the second word, ant ve Set 1 pee LUCK: RUNNERS UP | WET HOLIDAYS | TATTENHAM CORNER PANEL Bovine} 

: f 

' t _ ee : j 
Gibient ad yeincai amare Sh aikle SAAR TEe GEN Hae ANT iano ntniad Cut across here vices a 
| ENTRY ‘FORM, ' MIDDLES.” NO. 65. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. | ate = 
i een ee Feces RUNES eee TS { 
| { 

Teoh et to is a (er rrererer rrr ry mmr rrr Cri merc 4 + neeues ore fees . t 
. : | 
ide pen eciiieeeeeatiationacntenes 
entatoutnrs wt way 1 
“A t hue ty, i ¥e me sinuee « = a Veer es Hi eaaa oe SS ee ae 
: o wyrce iv Quide 7 We Geesion pruodiecia hearin vo Wi enly™ ana to accept 


standing, aid J ugice (y adi ie by the conatisons pointed tn"! Deas son's w caxlys* 


EWG: 08 P.O csc rovssitvioneit 


re ‘seni ne Mas 1a ° 


uss one cr beh. Yo vines ute 


asa Sed ane UE Xan eee Signed cevescssscernerreceesernencesceeeneaeesneeeneeecaesee nee eee sense ANON EEE Nee 88008 


i | 
ao Teal, andl eater Oia g wis Siebs leas i 


AGPESS siccsrccrscsscesectecrsvecsortesnsercnevecneessverereseensescecreonseese cutee ja steCbeD EN eesanCRoTCONenress saws 


ry for each 


a anelliinnnennennnenenee een Re SE aT yy a ra 
maces ver You may send THREE " Middles " on the above entry form with a post at order fur fia 


cr Bhown 


mm: the i if you use both the one above and the one below send 1 - 
4 “OU. 
& enter { 
shes ot | <... 7 vos ceetececeaecesevesece:» CUO GOPOSS Pere ccc ccc teens > 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES."” NO. 5S. 
SS sass 
| 7 WORKS SLEFCURD. ‘ Hi 
\ | | 
4 at thee | Veeeressepreeene s-eugeerner stare erseeeene seeveteee Wabeediors C0nis Geeeees-cereeesanrttenerer reneererseeen-OFNerpebener® OEP redeng renee nvarnre 
See | | 
ue he nes. of bin iu. 
a rr err = ——<—<—$<—<—--—-—— 
‘ ae Nth 2 wyrce ty abies 7 the “decision Spillaahes in a Bearacne 7 cenly™ rr to aneat at anna ena enter onty ov wane Gh ae } 
i Sanding, and J agree to abide dy Live conditions pvinted ta * Pearson's Weerty i 
¢ i ” H 
Signed PYOSESPETTLISETEEEETTL TTT TTRTINIT EIT TCP EET TORT ITT eT ere etr et ee (No. CF PrOv evr cere { 
‘ 7 0) +7 
. MECNESS sé sscsnsiaccvcesssvusncaecesnennerpemacnnser ores ea odes aeiyeaees mevormimcnd saeeinsn dyes TRRRULITURE 5 { 
OO a ar PI OPI IO LO OL I I OE ee Et 
t Nopdin, WG. Stores Dent, GUO, Betas, 


RESULT OF ‘“NIIDDLES’ No. Gt. bose, WE. 


A prize of £29 ba~ been disided bets ot i \reher, J Rees eta Tee h6 Re F 
FIRST PRIZE, £300. ‘EH. HAMMOND, Alvicham, Grove Street, Niding. 1. gg peli ty Ht, Riggs ibis 


The first prize of £300 bas bere war be | Morecambe, fer thet Middle” + jo deteld. Woo us 
J. B. WILLN, 112 North St., Huggies- . MOSHy'— ont: rocxb efit ty | Lmott, Mrs BM, 
cote, Nr. Leicester, for the Miele” GH. BENSON, 55 Somerville Rd. Watorboo, | Qyphere de Mack 
6 Ts Work oiver) stab ‘Liverpool, for hes Middbe Fs enates dee Mw havi 
Eiht prizes of £20 hese he wae At MOSH CH MOSTLY Bout fdr as, ot aby, Dnerc unikts 
prize of LWha- de ow diviled betwr oa | HAS od : 
Ct 9 tree n ni in 
a ay ori mei 5 Aidales ” st oi JG. DOLLMAN, 14 Newton Grove, Acts shy tyke dtd . \ 
NER Rim RRL UT ee NP das gt at W.,ant W.E. WIGGINS. 22 Gleudate na. Tarte EN. U - 
Erith Kent, for the = dived 2 49 Deshi Ra. 
MAUD HUBBARD, 491 Grosveior. : fale SUELLY CMAnTEY'S ALSS | A He igh the tor \ 
But lings, Moulsty Strect. Peptar, E., he leek * t met s WANS 


4 
etuna St, Perth 


makin i oesnte® wt ean | Op 000CONSOLATION Grrr; fn 


ALR. BARNES. 30 Leap Hit! Ra, Boscerate:, Ve WoUD, Cattle Merhet, be. Mau 
ethest t 
; ne a cet ; PW 6 UW ongate, Revertes York 
vil Se vee t rN H ate cart Yes 
ENMA HOPE, 8 oath Roa, Westeliit. Naa Hej benny Rd, de 
ou-Sea. for dhe Maddte ': i a 


ie 
9 Parkawent Wo, Won 


Nery St. Gate~ 

4 pd mt Pie 
3, le Ann st. Wert ' 

Lo Weae Dene ot a. 4 


tiarbet 
3, Woadletids) Goeoegtua. ar) ft" 


Varehoi 


IM CS MANN OV UATE 4 Z Hornet, Addison 8t., Not 1 4 n 
‘ 2 *rotees. Waa 
A. THOMAS, Laburnan Cottae, Frias Salienstitn, ‘es e per ies i ae Alierton, Pos oat i. Vin Naw. Peat 
Hill, Selops rr the Mbt Renapcarttta Wis Ho. Curley iridne:, Rett <3 Mofo RoE 
eae u Ww » Choprins Sten Collars, Nusth py 1 , atid Nei ( 
SIM "hs i bless hroberiand Mark mt : Col i 1 Wares Csi ‘ 
WILL HARDY, 1 Hartley Stre et, Mouks $071 BO Arde anne! Villa, Oban tates. Sateen Ment eval Ma eM 
Road, Lincoln, 2 © the Ma bile Miler $) W478 Sraticn Rd. Wealdsiune, fs ‘Cts tle 
eae PE rwhp : r 3 mW : ie oh i a Tat Siew " Mis i ner, aX 53 i. ; if S Poets 4 
-PE: \ 7 MENG 4s, : ce: yundee Re , is Je ‘ ia 
unde. J er eoud El (Remainder of names omitter’ ow 


ander, Mra P31. ink Gdns., Glas ow. | 
a ie treed Green Rd, Bread Giecn | 


A A. 8 York Ra. Eing’e Lyng 
FOU, 1G Bower Ph, Maidstone 
eles 7 Milten St, Vaanbu 
&&, 535 Rodsley Ave., Gate 


to lack of space. A co:npie?, 
however, he seen ¢ t 
'D, 


WM. E. HOWELLS, 45 Oxford Road, 
St. aaa, Exeter, tothe th ih, 


1\PE cL PAVUD StINEGNG bgt 


J L. Woon, MW Gas Le ne, Galstou, Avrshi x 
N.B., for het Middle t 
SON R WANE -ceL Re E e Raucd oN ¢ 


R 10 Cravedete &:., Strzibem, § WwW 


es 


oe re 5 eee 


a ee een a mer aT nS ee 9 OT 


£2 A WEEK 
FOR 5 YEARS. 


The above is the best and biggest prize ever offered for 2 or 3 words daa bitorary 
Contest. Would YOU like to win it? Of course you would. Well, why net send 
an order for MIDDLES to the best SPECIALIST in the COMPETEPION 
BUSINESS? Although ouly a few weeks have elapsed of 1913, 1 have already 
won MORE BIG PRIZES than all the other advertisers combined. tn omy ta-t 
3 alvertisemeuts in this periodical Lhave given proof of winning £2,300 in BIG 
PRIZES for my clients, and mind you, those are only a FEW of my Ble WINS. 
It naturally follows, that as T have given you proof of winning £2,300 for clieuts uy 
RECENT BIG WINS, PF nnust also have won thousands of snutller prizes f 
clients, There is no donbt about it, my clients ave reaping a splendid baavest. tt 
the past season hits been the winter of your diséontent. let me amake the present 
season the summer of your delight. Every win 1 publish was per 
by me to the winners, and every winner is a bona-tide client. 1 
statement, because so many advertisers publish wins in their adver 
they did uot supply tu the winners, 


STILL ANOTHER 1913 SUCCESS! 


SECOND PRIZE IN_. 


“ANSWERS” SIMPLETS 
(April 12ch, 1913). 


F r| 5 “More Than Enough - 
_ Mite’s Heavy Homework.” 
Seapplied by me toa LEWES client. 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF 


£2,375 


FAIRGOOD 


\ TILL AT THE TOP 


|| 2 UNDIVIDED PRIZES ALONE 


af 500 “ Weekly Dispatch,” February 9th, 1915. 
er “A Good Conscjence—Austere Dictator Ever.” 


i 200 “ Answers” Undivided First Prize. 


sonatly supplied 
tke this puldis 
tiserents whieh 


toe Half Brick—Bagpipe-learner's Honorarium.” 
ANOTHER BIG WINNER NEXT WEEK. 


lie above two Prizes were NO'T WON BY MEMBERS OF MY STAFF 
\HEMSELVES, but were won with solutions SOPPLIED BY ME to 
. iv the ordinary course of my business, and I will forfeit £700 if this is not 
tly correct in every respect. What other solutionist can say the same ? 

te ll my best solutions are sent out every week to clients, and none are kept 

k hy iny staff or by myself, xo that every client has the opportanity to 

2 prizes, 

i now making a special study of ‘6 Middles "and guarantee that uo better 


i was can be bought anywhere, So that you mary see this for yourself ut no 

Hel ' ill this week send two Free Special Solations for ‘* Middles,”” or for any IN RECENT BIG WINS. 
a «apetition, to any reader who is buying elsewhere or making his own T have already won Twice as many First Prizes as all the other Adverti 
‘a ns. Enelose stamped address. sers Combined. therefore, if you lave your eye on it £300, £400, vr 2 £500 FIRST 


PRIZE, you cannot do better than compete with my WINNING SPECIALS.” 


Only the best-can win, aud if you aconyt this offer and make a careful 


vison you will seo who really does supply the best solutions. Proofs of, THE ONE AND GNLY MORE NEW THE ONLY CC MPETITION 
"in recent wins will be sent te every applicant. aren wie wit NEXT JOURNALIST CONTINUALLY 
o le 


EEK. WINNING BIG PRIZES. 
TERMS (Any Contest): 

““WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl-: 4 for 
16; 8 for 3.-, and stamped address. 

MONTHLY TERMS: 2 ‘ Winning Specia!s " weekly, 3 -; 4 weekly, 5 6; 6 weekly 
8/-; 8 weekly, 10. -,and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. a 

Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 per cent. commission on all wins 
over Liin value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, stecitord,sizminctam 


TERMS FOR ALL SOLUTIONS: 4 FOR 1s. 

PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 

va deo; 4 for Is. 6d.3-8 for 3s. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; + weekly, 

©. Go weekly, 838.; 8 weekly, 10s. Enclose sufficient stamped addresses, 
10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1. . 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


ae ee 


=z 


e : 

R450 WON KEYLOCK 

| IN ONE DAY! , 

| a GUARANTEE TO WIN EVE t DL IE 
"FOR EVERY CLIENT. _ 

' - Reinember my recent sensational record of fee is «< Y ou in 


= GRAND PRIZES 
2 WON IN. ONE WEEK. 


£5 will be presented to any person proving that T did not 
supply the successful lines ty the following prizewiuners ; 


: A. EB. WORSLEY, 1 Ash Street, Andenshaw. 

_ ‘te a this wentleman’s glowing praise: -‘ The efforts you send me deserve to win. 
Thy are Sqeet to what you s‘atein your advertiser ents, and have done for me what 
in 38 utions have done, namely, made me a wirner. Your solutions this week 
ey -xceptiorally fine-in fact, I like them all. I feel sure the public can place 


the Winning 
Lists Quick! 
Fill up. the Coupon for 2 Free Trial 
Efforts and Book of Testimonials from 


Clients who have Won with Keylock’s 
Aid. It's 


— FREE — 


To Mr. C KEA Loe kK, 
Tae Comprtitios Wizakp, Sour Sreiir. MWe ci. 


“ 


er ee 5 eS ETT 


Woe ee ee 


W.™M., Parnboro’ (iull numte, &., not sanctioned). 

‘Hlowing three prizewinuers WON WITH MY FREE EFFORTS : = 

Fr. R, WILLINGHAM, 9 Eeatrice Street, Oxenhope. 

"< ©C. W. THOMPSON, “Holm View,” Blakeney. 

‘A. H. &., Birmingham (full name, &c., not sunctioned'. 

ta ssupendous record! Think of it_ not 5 Prizes iu 5 years, but 5 BRILLIANT 
IN UNE 


1UMPH WEEE (rot including several small prizewinucrs who do not 
~) their success advertised). Full particulars, winning lines, &c. da budget 


We , &c., and a bud) of 
* ‘anontals (guaranteed genuine under a penalty of £1,000), will be sent together with 


FREE 


“rial Efforts for Any Contest. 


VILE IN THE SUCCESS COUPON TO-DAY, 


Please send me Two F R RE Trial Miforts for. 


2 eG On re ESE Sen “ar I RIee OO 
: acer ae i. ST ED Hee 


én 6 ee and book full of testimonials (names amd stddvesses) from clients whe T.4 
‘i. MAX BURDETT (Dept. 18), 9 Pirbright Road, Wandsworth, London, won with your atid, enclose Td. stamp for postage and agree tu pay sed 
i ‘lease send te Two FREE efforts (Three for ** Middles ") for de deanmaaee emotes dessins iu the £1 if a win results, 
+ of testimonials, I enclose a stumped addressed envelope, and agree to pay you 3s. x 
Cif a prize results, NUN, cccecenceanes tices sauna eeeeaerreN 


Vane. 


Address. icc 


\ AEN 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson’s 
Marvellous Invention, 
“The Corset that Cures,” 
is now within the reach 
of every woman who fills. 
in and sends to-day the 
Coupon below. 


Beauty, Charm, Grace, 
and above ‘all GOOD 


HEALTH, assured to 
all who wear “The 
Corset that Cures.” 


This is the 
Ambrose Wilson 
Mugneto Corset. 


This is the chariming 
effect it produces. 


WANT every lady whe reads this to know that she can have at once a 
pair of my beautiful **New Model” (Gold Mcdal) Magneto 
Corsets sent direct to her address in return fora P.O. for f/+. 

“rom the moment when you put them on you begin’ to feel a ceaseless stream 

of Magnetic Power permeating ; 

your whole body from head to 

heel. ; 

‘The joy of New Life,'of New 
Health, and New Vigour thrills 
through every nerve. You feel 
a different woman. Your out- 
look upon life is different — 
brighter, happier, and more 
hopeful. . 

1 want every woman who 
reads this to think for herself 
what it means to be thoroughly 
healthy, supremely vigorous, 
always to enjoy Life, not for an 
hour, not for a day, but for | 
: always. het a to poe 

fur one of my Magneto Corseta, and join the vast an ‘ 

increasing acs of happy wearers of the most wonderful First fill ia the Coupon. 


invention. 


‘The price of my Corset is not pounds, it is only 
shillings. The price is 5/11, but I do not ask you to 
send me that amount. All I ask is that you send mea 
postal order for 1/-, aud by return of post I will send you 
a pair of my Magneto Corsets that will fit you like a 
glove. It will be a red-letter day to you the day you 
receive the Corsets, becausc it will be the beginning of 
new life. 

New Life and 
can now be assnred to all. Are 
you rheumatic? Yes. Then 
you can drive these pains out 
in less than a week. Are you 
nervous, run down, not’ up to 
the mark? Yes. ‘Then you 
can banish these troubles and 
be strong and vigorous. Do 
you have headaches, neuralgia, 
fits of depression, mind-wan- 
dering? Do you feel you want 
to do things but you cannot 
because you Iack the Will 
Power? In a word, if you are 
not in full possession of all your 
mental and physical powers tho 
way has been opened up to you 
hy which you can regain them. 


New Vigour 


- 


Post your letter at once. 


COUPON 


To My. AMBROSE WILSON 
(Corset Dept. 127), Videan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 
Souply write your FULL vame and addvess on a piece of paper, fill in 
Uae covsel measurements, pow Coupon topaper, and post it to me at 


“ON 
APPROVAL.” TODAY. 


Please seud me a“ Musneto Corset’ on approval 4 - 
and if I do not immediately icturn Corse, I ‘will eee ° 
balance of #11 either in vue sum or by weekly instalments of 1/-. 


Size of Waisi, . Buat... ..0 HIPS... sssssseveeres 


Foreign and Cytonia! Orders must be accompanied by the full u 
. and 1/6 ertra to pay postage, ‘ PES 


Aad the Postman will 
bring the Corsets to 
your door. 


10,000 of my 
Marvellous Magneto Bel:: 


SENT AT ONCE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER : 
Mr. Ambrose Wilson, the 


Inventor of the Magneto Belt, 


Be a Man. Be Strong. Be 
Vigorous. Be Courageous 
and Self-reliant. Don't Be 
Down-hearted. Havea Bright 
Brain, a Healthy Body, and 
Iron Nerves, by wearing one 
of my Magneto Belts. 


The weak can now be made strony. The 
anguish’ of Rheumatism, Grout, Stiatica can 
be speedily and permanently banished ; Weak 
Nerves can be built up and made strong ; 
Mind-Wandering can be cured, so can Invol- 
untary Blushing. Lost Will-Power can he 
regained, and the whole human body can be 
rebuilt and revitalised by means of my 
marvellous Magneto Belt. 

People who were crippled with pain, well- 
nigh crazy with depression, downhearted, 
ambitionless, weak-spirited, weak-willed and 
miserable have now been changed into strong, 
vigorous, courageous men and women; 
healthy and happy, restored to New Life, 
simply by wearing my MAGNETO BELT. 
I want every man or woman lacking in 
health, strength, and vitality to test my 
“New-Life” MAGNETO BELT, and test 
it at my expense. 

From the moment when you put it on you 
begin to feel its Magnetic Power bracing 
you up, and your body absorbs naturally and 
freely the Magnetism which it contains. 
Think of the joy of being free from pain, 
of being strong and vigorous of being brimful 
of life, courage, and se | ! and then read - 
the simple, straightforward, and honest offer I make tu you in the cou, 
Don’t stay weak and depressed. Write fur a Belt to-day and begin ' 
marvellous powers building up your strength every hour that you v-. 


DON’T STAY WEAK, 


miserab'e, 


Three DIPLOMAS and lacki> 


three GOLD MEDALS 


have been conferred vigour, courage, and self-confidence, We.. 
rea for my Mag; wonderful ‘‘Magneto Belt” now.. Feel for» ~ 


Appliances at 
the Internationale Ex- 
position, Paris, 1911. 


how it pours new life and strength into you 
and every part of your body. Experience, too 
Courage and self-confidence that comes 
body and brain strong and able in eve: 
Day and night it will pour magnetic visc: 
every part of your body. 


Wt 


The price of my Belt is not £5 (altheaugh i: 
have written to say that it is honestly wort! « 
amount). The price iz only 5/-. I want yeu! 
Belt first by actually wearing it. and suo 1-5 
send me 1/- only and [ will send you the Bel: 

* of post. ; 


At the Exposicion In- 
ternational Barcelona, 
1912, 


P 
TO-t 


COUPON 
To Mr, AMBROSE WILSON, 


27 Vulcan House, % Tavdco 


“NEW 
LIFE.” 


And at 
zine 


the E. posi- 
Internazicnate 
Rome, 1912. 


On a piece OF patpe cs 


Stuply write your full nane 
and por 


measivement, pin conpon to paper, 
Please send me a “ Magueto Belt” ou approval. 


and if I do not return Belt within seven tlive I» 
balance of 4,- either iu one stun or by weekly mote 


Bize of my Waist is .......... inches 


NOTE,—Foreign and Colonial Orders must be comp 
Sul amount, and L- ectra for posts ys’. 


